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THE ALCHEMIST. 
No. VI. 
A SPECULATION ON POETRY. 

Shall I attempt an analysis of Poetry? To approach 
a subject examined by all, understood by none, the ear- 
liest theme of the school-boy, and the latest meditation 
of the philosopher, may seem eyen more than presump- 
tion. Grasping the sceptre of the heart, poetry rules 
all our feelings and all our passions, yet the path to this 
dominion, trodden for ages by the ministers of its power, 
is still a mystery. A mystery now, a mystery forever, 
unless the very muscles and sinews of mind are laid bare 
by the future skill of metaphysical anatomy. 

It may be vanity to attempt where others have failed— 
to hope to he right where all have erred. Yet, why 
should I not attempt? Why not write? J, an Alchemist, 
the business of whose life is to develope Arcana, whether 
physical or mental, and to whom error in the active pur- 
suit of truth, is preferable to the passive certainty of 
ignorance. One step onward in a hidden path—one 
gleam of light thrown in unpenetrated darkness—has 
been deemed by my visionary predecessors, the rich 
success of unwearied labour and acute research: it is 
more than I can expect; for all else conceded me, I 
am bounded by the narrow limits of time and space al- 
lowed to an essay like the present, wri(ten to be forgot- 
ten, or remembered for a less time than that wasted in 
its composition. 

Is my subject to be investigated by the reasoning phi- 
losopher, the certainty of whose mind, while it quali- 
fies for research, precludes those finer and higher feel- 
ings, which seem indissolubly linked with poetry’ Or, 
is it the province of a kindred spirit, a born poet, one 
of the chosen firstlings of Nature’s primogeniture? Nei- 
ther, if my attempt remain uncondemned. I neither 
claim the palm of extraordinary investigation, nor at- 
tempt the glitter of poetic ornament, where both would 
be equally misplaced. Irregular remarks, and uncon- 
nected speculations, are all that can be expected from 
the writer, or desired by the reader of fugitive compo- 
sition. 

Poetry, though it should rather be described than de- 
fined, may be called the measured language of concen- 
trated feeling. The quality of feeling is so absolutely 
inherent and identical with whatever may be termed 
true poetry, that it constitutes, in a great measure, its 
essence; for deprived of this, verse becomes measured 
prose or tumid exaggeration. 


| affecting our intellect passes through one or the other 


of these grand channels. Reason, the channel of con- 
viction, works by argument and deduction; feeling, the 
channel of persuasion, partakes more or less of the na- 
ture of impulse and enthusiasm. The latter is an ori- 
ginal perception, and consequently scarcely susceptible 
of exact description. It seems to be something resem- 
bling a succession of impulses, connected by some un- 
known principle of association, following each other so 
closely as to produce but one continuous impression on 
the mind. ‘To excite lofty impulses by imagination alone, 
to concentrate them to a focus, to give them a sublimity 
and elevation unknown to the tamer realities of common 
existence, to clothe these elevated perceptions in ma- 
jestic and sounding language, is the province of poetry. 
He who can compress into the space of a moment the 
feelings of months and years, and can express that mo- 
mentary confession. He, at whose bidding length of 
time and duration of space become as a point, is a true 
poet. 

According to my view of the subject, it is an error to 
imagine that the power to express exalted feelings, is 
naturally connected with the possession. The gift of 
concentration is the glorious spell of the mental necro- 
mancer. The great poet does not necessarily possess 
deeper feelings than other men. The reverse may and 
frequently does occur. Many have more abundant ma- 
terials, but he only can use those which he possesses: 
in the every day requisitions of nature and humanity, he 
may be a very ordinary man. 

A gifted poet is not always a poetic man. The total 
feeling of his life, may be Jess than that of many who 
are without his centralizing power—the lens which re- 
fracts his feelings, and flashes them glowing into the 
bosoms of others. With this enviable and envied faculty, 
the poet may possess, in many relations, a cold and tor- 
pid heart. He may waste, in some lavish moments, the 
treasures of years, but these moments are marked by 
his pen, and the world gives him the credit of a whole 
life spent in one gush of feeling. 

I may illustrate my theory, that the concentration of 
feeling rather than its possession in any eminent degree, 
constitutes the poet, by the fact that poetic nations, or 
to speak more correctly, nations of quick and enthu- 
siastic feelings, do not possess the best poetry. The 
modern Italians are all impulse; their minds are the con- 
stant slaves of the stronger passions of our nature; the 
whole current of their lives is poetical; yet they do not 
now produce great poets. Spain—the personification 


» Reason and feeling, are the two great and distinct | of chivalry, and long the chosen land of the romance of 
* means of operating on the human mind, and every thing | history, whose national character is almost infinitely 
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poetical—is illustrated by no single great poet. Poetic 
nations produce much verse, but few poets. The emi- 
nent bards of our modern Parnassus, are the offspring 
of England—of cold, calculating England—the most 
prosaic nation of the great European commonwealth. 
Having thus described what 1 conceive to be the 
primary principle of poetry, | may now offer some ex- 
position of that which I call the language of feeling. 1 
mean by it, the language which addresses itself to our 
passions—the description of natural sublimity and beau- 
ty, of human action, suffering or feeling, which touches 
the key-note of the heart, and excites the correspond- 
ing emotion. It isa learning taught by the great book 
of nature; to be skilled in it, we must study our own 
bosoms—watch their operations—note the impressions 
made on them, with the cause and force of these im- 
pressions: what moves us will move others. Though 
to speak this language well is a birth-right gift, yet I 
know not whether it may not be learned in an inferior 
degree by diligent observation: much might be done 
by studying nature, feeling, and passion. Though I ad- 
mit, that art can never make a true poet, yet if it were 
possible it would be thus. He must look within—be 
must study the literature of his own heart. The study 
of rhetoric and of written poetry may adorn, but cannot 
create true poetry. A. 


GEOLOGY OF LYCOMING COUNTY. 
{Concluded from page 72.} 
LAND TITLE. 

In a notice of this region, proving to be somewhat 
general, more so, indeed, than wasdesigned, it would 
not be right to pass by its Land Titles—a source so 
fruitful of litigation, heretofore, in Pennsylvania, and 
that has in its day, perhaps, more retarded the ad- 
vance of settlement and improvement in the state, 
than any one thing again: and that yet continues to af- 
flict some portions of the country. 

The first matter that occasions surprize in regard toa 
great mass of title here, is the recency of its origin; and 
it is afact, nota little singular, in the history of Pennsyl- 
vania, that a connected body of land, exceeding thirty 
thousand acres, should have been found vacant, and 
unappropriated, at this period, within the limits of the 
state; and it will be a matter of increased surprise, 
when this land shall have reached the point to which 
it is destined—an equality in value with lands, now, of 
much loftier pretensions. Bgt the fact is strictly true: 
such a body of land, unapplied for, and unappropriated 
till in the present and last year, has been found in Ly- 
coming county, extending from the mouth of Queen’s 
run or thereabouts, north eastwardly to a point between 
Pine creek and Larrys creeks; thence westwardly, well 
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| fore, only were selected and appropriated, as were con- 
| sidered, under al! circumstances, better worth the £50 
per hundred, andthe balance was rejected. In 1792 
the legislature perceived the fact, that the vacant lands 
| were *‘so high asto discourage settlers from purchas- 
ing,” and the price was reduced to £5 the hundred.— 
Much of this mountainous region, including some of the 
entire northern counties, was then applied for; but 
much was still deemed toe high, even at the reduced 
| price; and still remained uncalled for. But the act of 
| 1792 was short lived in its offer of the vacant lands, in- 
| discriminately, to applicants. In 1794 an entire change 
|in the system took place. In the September of that 
| year,an act was passed, granting the vacant lands of the 
| commonwealth only to ‘‘actual resident sett'ers,”” not one 
of whom thought the thirty thoufand acres sufficiently 
inviting to rest his foot apon. They did, in many in- 
stances, fasten themselves on the sides of the hills, by 
the water courses,and by contriving to retain their posi- 
tions to the present period, are enabled to dispose of 
their “Settlement Rights,” at prices competent to es- 
tablish them in more eligible situations; leaving the 
completion of the title, from the commonwealth, to the 
purchasers of their inchoate rights. The act af Sept. 
1794 thoroughly arrested speculation, and this state of 
things continued, in regard to the purchase of 1784, 
till 1817—the vacant lands of the commonwealth, from 
1794 to 1817, in that purchase, being granted, only to 
actual settlers. ‘The act of 1817 opened the office at 
$26 66 the hundred acres, freed from the condition of 
settlement; but though this condition was abolished as 
a pre-requisite to the purchase, yet the vacant lands 
were asopen to the settler as before, and his rights 
heldassacred. But ifthe previous act had failed in 
introducing settlers amongst these mountains, at £5 the 
hundred acres, it would hardly be expected that such 
additional inducement would be found, inthe act of 
1817, at $26 66 the hundred; accordingly the mountains 
remained untenanted. As regards “speculators,” in 
| the long interval, from 1794 the spirit had subsided, or 
| perhaps the field had become too circumscribed for the 
| operations of adventurers; or perhaps, rather the course 
had changed from the lands of the commonrvealth, to the 
lands of individuals—abandoned by distant owners, as 
not worth the keeping, with their annually accruing 
charges, or overlooked and forgotten by them, and sold, 
jas they were by thousands and tens of thousands of 
acres, for the faxes. It was understood that the legisla- 
| ture had made every effort, by anact in 1815, to con- 
| fer such title on purchasers at sales for taxes, as might 
_ bid defiance to attacks, after the lapse ofthe short pe- 
_ riod allowed for redemption, and it must be confessed, 
that with no inconsiderable aid from the Supreme Court, 
| the object has bee pretty fully attained. Thus encour- 
, aged,adventurers became numerous in the new mode of 
} Land Jobbing. Instead of resorting to the Land Office 
| for rights at $26 66 the hundred acres, they applied to 
the commissioners or treasurers of counties, where they 
procured the articlein any quantity, at less than that 
| sum, by the thousand. It is not matter of much sur- 
| prise then, that these vacant mountains, at the price at 


on the waters of Kettle creek, and thence to the river. | which they were offered, should have been suffered to 


This sweep affording some general view of the vacan- 
cy, woulda however, include several thousand acres ap- 
propriated at earlier periods, and would also, embrace a 


_ string of surveys & “settlements” in a great measure, 


on the river shore, between the extreme points thereon 
referredto. It is believed the vacancy may be readily 
and satisfactorily accounted for. This portion of the 
state was not purchased of the Indians, till 1784. The 


May 1785, at £30 the hundred acres. The price was 
too high for extensive speculation, ina region, so unin- 
viting and remote as this, at that day,might be deemed; 


n | individual s 
land office was opened for the sale of the purchase, in within the 





| femain vacant, if even the fact of their vacancy were 


generally known, when many of the same sort and size, 
perhaps of the same group, and patented were offering 
at the court house door, at greatly inferior prices. The 
act of 1615 thus ‘‘nullified” the act of 1817, at its birth; 
and effectually turned the eye of adventure from the 
Land Office to the commissioner’s Offices. Even the 

eeking a permanent location for his family 
reach of moderate means—the “Actual Set- 
tler,”’—looked rather to the same source, as best squar- 
ing with his ability, and as likely, equally well to ac- 


' |commodate his wants. The vacant lands of the Com- 
and especially whenan abundance of land presented it- | monwealth, at th 
self elsewhere, of better quality, and better situated for | thus rears cpessbeed es sabaie eau, mnie 


the market, or the actual settler. Such portions, there- 


lly permitted to remain vacant, though it 


|is more than probable that but few had knowledge af 
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any considerable body of land thus situated, and those 
few were without inducement, either to communicate 
their knowledge to others, or take advantage of it 
themselves. It was not till coal was ascertained to per- 
vade this region, and until the rage for coal lands had 
excited the community,& until the great public improv- 
ments were seen advancing towards those mountains, 
that the prying eye of interest ferreted out this vacancy 
and that it was considered that $26 66 the hundred acres 
might be pretty safely risked upon it. It was then 
(1829) that grants from the Commonwealth were /irst 
applied for, and obtained for these mountains, and that 
they became the property of individual owners.— 
These mew titles thus acquired, are free from difficul- 
ties. The warrants, have all been exacted by the same 
Deputy general in person; interference of survey, there- 
fore is avoided, and claims fur taxes; and sales for taxes; 
and consequent loss, or probable conflict with pur- 
chasers at such sales, cannot exist. They apply to 
lands, now conceded to have been vacant, before appro- 
priation of these rights, and in this most important par- 
licular, differ from the mass of new titles, elsewhere at- 
tracting, (in Northumberland and Schuylkill counties 
for instance) “where such concession is denied, and 
where previous ‘‘Paper Titles,” at least, are known to 
exist. Thus much was deemed necessary to be said re- 
specting these titles, as erroneous impressions had gone 
abroad in regard tothem. As respecis the other titles 
of this quarter, they possess no features of peculiarity, 
that Iam aware of, requiring notice. Itherefore close 
this tedious communication, scarcely believing your pa- 
tience will have borne you through it. 

Very respectfully yours, Ss. H. 


SMITH’S HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
{[conTINUED From PAGE 68,] 
CHAPTER XIX.—cenciupep. 


In-the month called February this year, and in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, died Caleb Pusey of Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. He came over with his family 
in 1682; and from that time till his death, near five and 
forty years,was a useful member of society, religious and 
civil. He was long one of the governor’s council; and 
divers times in the assembly. He was an exemplary 
man; and a worthy elder among his Friends. To his 
care it is owing, that several of the materials from which 
this work is composed were preserved; in particular, 
some of those which relate to George Keith’s separation. 
Though he had not acquired much school-learning, he 
was a man of good understanding; and in the relations 
of a neighbour, a husband, a parent, a master, and a 
Friend, bad an amiable character. The distemper of 
which he died, carried him off in about six days. He died 
at his son in law’s (John Smith) house at Marlborough. 

(1726.] The beginning of the month called August, 

™ this year, died Rebert Fletcher of Abington, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was said to be beloved by people of most 
sorts. He had gone through divers public stations with 
a clear character. His death was accounted a public 
loss. 

In the month called December this year, died John 
Lee of Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

The sixth of the month called November, this year, 

——~ died Elizabeth Webb, of Pennsylvania, in the sixty- 
third year of her age; of whose eminent services we 
have before giver a large account. 

—~  [1729.] In this year died Dennis Conrad of German- 
town, Pennsylvania, who was one of the first settlers of 
that place. The first meetings of Friends held there, 
were kept at his house. He was said to be one of those 
Friends convinced by William Ames, at the town of 
Cresheim in Germany, as mentioned in Sewell’s history. 
He was a hospitable, well-disposed man, of an inoffens- 
ive life and good character. 

~ [1737.] Inthe month called March, this year, died 
Joseph Kirkbride of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. He 





arrived in one of the first ships; and we may have seen 
some account of his services. He finished his course in 
the unity of his brethren, in which he had lived near 
fifty years. He had a sound and serviceable.public tes- 
timony, was an exemplary liver, a zealous promoter of 
the cause of truth and religion, and was very useful in 
the place where he lived, as well as elsewhere. 

In this year our worthy Friend, John Fothergill, took J 
shipping 8th December for Barbadoes, on his return 
from the third and last visit to Friends in America; 
among whom he had been made eminently serviceable; 
and with him went Sheck Scidit, the Turk, commonly 
called the Eastern Prince. They were accompanied by 
divers of the principal inhabitants on ship board. In the 
voyage, John Fothergill had some satisfactory conversa- 
tion with hin’, by an interpreter, ‘‘ which induced him 
(says he) to be very affectionately courteous to me, and 
was, I believe, of some service to him in a religious 
sense.” The night before they sailed was a remarkable 
one in the memory of many: about the eleventh hour, 
several shocks of an earthquake were felt, accompanied 
with a great rumbling noise; the Jast of which was by 
much the greatest in the memory of any one here—it 
shoek divers houses so much, that the doors flew open, 
and bricks fell from the top of one or more chimneys. 
It was while it lasted a terrible one, and must have been 
attended with ruinous consequences had its duration 
been long, but it lasted not many minutes. “About the 
eleventh hour (says Thomas Chalkley) was an earth- — 
quake, which was the greatest known in this province; 
the whole city of Philadelphia being shaken, and most 
part of the adjacent provinces, though little or nodamage 
done thereby, which shows the abundant mercy of a 
merciful God; as also, if it was the pleasure of his will, 
how soon he can lay cities and countries waste and de- 
solate, and bury thousands in a moment; but, notwith- 
standing the mighty power of the eternal Jehovah, Oh, 
how hard are the people’s hearts, and how they hate to 
be reformed, and how unconcerned are the inhabitants 
of the land about their eternal peace and well-being! 
This is really lamentable. Oh, how do earthly minded- 
ness, pride, covetousness, and drunkenness abound, with 
many other evils which were scarcely known amongst 
the first settlers of this pesceful and now plentiful land 
of Pennsylvania!” 

In the month called February, this year, died at Me- 
rion, Pennsylvania, Edward Jcnes of that place, aged 
about ninety-two years. He was one of the early set- 
tlers—was a man given to hospitality, and generally 
beloved by his acquaintances. 

[17S8.] Inthe month called March, this year, died 


upwards of fourscore years of age; and one of the early 
settlers there. He had a word in season in public meet- 
ings; was of an inoffensive, exemplary character, and 
consequently was well esteemed and well spoken of by 
his neighbours. 

On the fourth of the month called November, this 
year, died at Merion, Pennsylvania, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, Benjamin Humphrey, who was one of ._ 
the first or early settlers: he came over in 1683; was re- 
marked ‘for his hospitality; strongly adhered to the 
principles of truth, as professed by his brethren called 
Quakers, and was a useful member among them. 

{1739.] The twentieth of the month called Novem- 
ber, this year, died John Salkeld of Chester, Pennsyl- 


vania, aged near sixty-eight. He was long and fervently ~~ 


engaged for truth’s prosperity, and the promotion of 
righteousness in the earth; to this purpose, he travelled 
several times through most of this continent, often to 
many of the meetings in these and the neighbouring 
provinces, and about the year 1712 visited his native 
country of England, also Scotland and Ireland. He was 
naturally of a cheerful disposition, and in conversation 
found it necessary to keep a constant guard. He hada 
clear, distinct, intelligible method and utterance in his 
ministry, which being often attended with great life 


Robert Evan of North Wales, Pennsylvania. He was —' 
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and authority, generally had an uncommon reach upon 
his auditory, and was sometimes crowned with great 
success. 

[1740.] In this year died at Concord, Pennsylvania, 
Benjamin Mendinhall of that place. He was one of the 
first or early settlers. He wasa serviceable elder in the 
society of his Friends, and a good example to his family. 

About the same time died Joseph Gilpin of Chester 
co., Pennsylvania. He was one of the first settlers; and 
through the course of a long life, was a useful man in 
his neighbourhood. From the low habitation of a cave 
in the woods, he became possessed of a plentiful estate, 
and lived to see fifteen children grow up to men and 
women, and all but two married to his mind. 

[1741.] The fourth of the month called November, 

this year, died at Tortola, Thomas Chalkley of Frank- 
fort, Pennsylvania. An account of his coming to America 
to settle is before given, and some particulars of his ser- 
vices. Pennsylvania was the place of his residence, 
when at home, upwards of forty years; during that time, 
scarcely any in the province were better beloved and 
respected by a very numerous acquaintance. His vir- 
tues were many—his faults few. He evidenced to the 
world, through the course of bis life, in many countries, 
and on some close trying occasions, the Christian self- 
denying example of a meek and quiet spirit. He died 
at Tortola, being there in the faithful discharge of a 
ministry, which was the chief and most acceptable em- 
ploy of his life, and which he is said to have divers times 
seen crowned with a hopeful success—informing, edify- 
ing, and tender, it was usually accompanied with an 
evident sense in the hearers, that he felt what he said: 
He had also a winning sweetness in his manner. In con- 
versation, he was meek and even, and in his general 
conduct quiet, instructive, and candid. After about a 
weeks sickness he expired, having continued in a quiet, 
tranquil mind to the last. 
« {1742.] In the month called June, this year, at Car- 
lisle, in England, aged about eighty years, Thomas Story, 
whose services in these provinces is several times men- 
tioned. He went through divers public stations in Penn- 
sylvania; and was accounted a great and good man, led 
by principle to the performance of both the moral and 
Christian duties to an exemplary perfection, and whose 
life and doctrines concurred to adorn the character of a 
Gospel minister in wisdom, in piety, and in humility. 
His time was, for a considerable part of his life, chiefly 
devoted to the service of liis Maker, in discharging that 
public concern of preaching the Gospel, which he es- 
teemed his indispensable duty; of the good effect of 
whose extraordinary qualifications and faithful labours, 
jit was said some living witnesses survived him, 

On the nineteenth of the month called October, in the 
the same year, died Robert Jordan of Philadelphia. He 
was an eminent preacher among Friends; and in the ex- 
ercise of his gift, travelled much in divers countries. 
He was justly esteemed and loved, not only by those of 
his own society, but by many others, and some of the 
higher ranks in life, who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. He was generous in his sentiments, free and 
communicative, yet very circumspect in his conversa- 
tion and behaviour, and carried with him through life, 
the evident characteristics of a good man and a minister 
of Christ. 

In the month called November, died John Cadwala- 
der of Horsham, Pennsylvania—being at Tortola on a 
religious visit, he was there taken sick, and finished his 
course—he was advanced in years. He had a lively 
testimony; was in great esteem among his brethren eve- 
ry where, and his death was a great loss to them. 

About a month after him, also died at the same place, 
his clear ree and fellow fabourer, John Eastaugh 
of Haddonfield, West Jersey, who likewise had a power. 
ful testimony; in the exercise whereof he had travelled 
much abroad; some account of which is before given. 
He was in great esteem wherever he came among his 
Friends. This finishes an account of three worthy men, 
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who died in the service of a Gospel ministry in the 
Island of Tortola. 

[1743.] In the month called May, this year, died in 
Philadelphia, John Cxley of Barbadoes, aged sixty-one. 
He had beena valuable preacher among Friends up- 
wards of forty years. He was born at Chester, in Penn- 
sylvania; but had resided most of his time in Barbadoes, 
and had lately come from thence for the recovery of his 
health, and to see his brethren and Friends, who were 
many and extensive. His virtuous life, and hospitable 
treatment to sober strangers, and those whom he could 
find under misfortunes, recommended him to the esteem 
of many. In his last sickness, among other expressions 
showing the serenity of his mind and satisfaction respect- 
ing the next stage of existence, he uttered these: “ I 
am going into the arms of mercy, to enjoy the mercies 
of God forever.” He is said to be the first that was 
raised from among the posterity of the settlers of the 
provinces, to bear a public testimony. 

In the month called September, died Samuel Preston 
of Philadelphia, aged near fourscore years. He had been 
a long time one of the Governor’s council and treasurer 
of the province of Pennsylvania; which stations he sup- 
ported with reputation. His integrity to what he be- 
lieved to be duty waa great—his example in the common 
conduct of life was teaching—his practice, a continued 
series of good offices—he bore about him so much good 
will to mankind, and such a frank open exterior, as gave 
him great opportunities of service, and even of repre- 
hending faults where the love of truth or friendship re- 
quired it; and he frequently exerted himself to help 
others in that way, having himself clean hands, good 
judgment, and a presence of mind suitable, he seldom 
tailed of hitting the mark, and often did it to good satis- 
faction; when others, equally well qualified in some 
respects, might have proved unsuccessful. He wasa 
serviceable member in the society of Friends; sometimes 
voluntarily going through difficult business to do good 
with great cheerfulness and alacrity, as he did with al- 
most every thing he undertook. He may justly be 
styled an elder who ruled well, and was worthy of dou- 


' ble honour; and such a man in a neighbourhood has a 


value beyond common estimation, but which is not al- 
ways sufficiently seen till he is gone. This wants no 
further exemplification, than may be easily gained by a 
view round the country where such have existed. What 
a void sometimes happens, when men of public and pri- 
vate rectitude, of peace and order, leave it. One great 
use in writing the characters of such, is to stir up those 
that remain to emulate their examples; and this obvious 
reflection seems to follow, that as the way to usefulness 
is the same, it is in every one’s power, less or more, to 
avail themselves of it according to the opportunities 
they have. 

[1745.] In the month called August, this year, died 
Caleb Raper of Burlington; whose strict integrity to the 
principles of bis profession, as one of the people called 
Quakers, and usefulness therein, made him justly la- 
mented as a valuable member of society. 

[17$4.] On the nineteenth of the month called Ja- 
nuary, this year, died Israel Pemberton of Philadelphia, 
in the sixty-ninth year of hisage. He was son of Phi . 
has Pemberton, and born in Pennsylvania in 1684. In 
his young years, he served an apprenticeship with 
Samuel Carpenter, merchant of Philadelphia; and was 
himself afterwards, for many years, one of the most con- 
siderable merchants of that place; -for which he was 
chosen to represent in the General Assembly for nine- 
teen years successively, As a man he was endowed 
with a calm, even, cheerful disposition of mind, which 
being improved by an early acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of truth, rendered his whole life afterwards an in- 
structive example of the Christian virtues. His long 
and many services among his Friends, made bim be- 
loved and honoured by those of his own communion, 


and his steady perseverance in a manly, open sincerity, 
and a quiet, inoffensive conversation and aeaananks 
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him generally beloved or respected by mosttor all his 
acquaintance. He evidenced by his actions, that he 
loved the way of truth as made known to him above all 
other considerations—he was generous, charitable, and 
humane, among the first in most public contributions, 
where he thought real private or public emolumept was 
the object—he treated his Friends with an evangelical 
courtesy, few of them visited him but found themselves 
at home or at ease in bis company. and his house was 
long open to receive such as were concerned to travel 
in the service of truth. 

The third of the month called December,died Michael 
Lightfoot of Philadelphia. He was a bright and exem- 
plary Gospel minister in the society of Friends—he had 
a large, clear, deep, penetrating testimony, and was 
made of great service in that capacity, and also a feel- 
ing, watchful member of the meetings he lived among 
er visited, both in America and in England, Scotland 
and Ireland, and other parts where he travelled. The 
last eleven years of his life, he went through the office 
of treasurer of Pennsylvania with an unblemished cha- 
racter. 

I have not attempted in either part of the foregoing 
work to give a regular detail of facts further than to 
the year 1721, but only added such accounts of deceas- 
ed persons, or other occurrences as I had, or could ea- 
sily procure,some of which were necessary asincidental- 
ly connected with what had gone before: A numerous 
collection since that period, and perhaps some before 
that are here omitted, of worthy men and women, in- 
habitants of these provinces who gave up their names and 
time to do good to mankind, and who are gone from 
works to. rewards, were in reserve, and with great varie- 
ty of other useful matter, may now be had to forward a 
continustion of the same design, which will probably 
be effected without the difficulties I have experienced. 
But I must leave it. 


I will finish here, with the death and character of 


John Smith of Burlington; who died the 26th of the 
third month? 1771, in his 49th year. He was born in 
Burlington, educated to the business of a merchant, and 
followed it for many years in Philadelphia. About 1762 
he retired to finish his days in the place of his birth, he 
was long an useful member cf the commonwealth in 
Philadelphia, served"sgver:1 years in the Assembly, 
and was closely and laborivusly engaged in the business 
of the society of Friends there, to several of whom his 
~ memory is dear. 

After his removal to Burlington, he was appointed by 
a mandamus from the King, one of his Council for New 
Jersey, and continued his usefulness to the public, by 
often giving up his time to it in that, and some other 
situatious. Asa mewber of the religious community 
he belonged to, he also exerted himself with great sin- 
cerity to maintain peace and good order, and was fre- 
quently made helpful therein. 

He was favoured with strong conciliating abilities— 
and to bring about peace and agreement (when they 
became the subject of enquiry) seldom spared attention 
or ment: Resolutions,tenacious and formidable, 
have found it difficult to withstand the force, yet cool- 
ness of his reasoning; accommodation seemed to be his 
talent, and experience proved its use. 

‘Tho’ somewhat warm in his natural temper, he had 
the skill of managing it to ees that few of his ac- 
quaintances have seen it ruffled—he kept the best part 
uppermost, and was always ready to use it for the bene- 
fit of others. He was sympathising and generous in his 
disposition. He abhorreda trick in commerce or con- 
duct. A little action was apt to alarm his resentment, 
but not to unlawfully fix it to the hurt of any man,a 
wicked or mean one found in him no quarter, he had, 
indeed, an uncommon aversion to them—whenever I 
have seen his colour rise, it was probably from some- 
thing of that kind. He aimed to be strictly just as to 
man, and to his Maker honest. 

His recourse to public worship nearly kept pace 
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with his health. On meetings for business his at- 
tendance seldom failed; both he thought were christian 
duties. The first, a gratitude indispensible to the Au- 
thor of all good, fgy his life, his health, his every thing 
required; and the benefits immediately derived from it, 
in regard both to his own spiritual advancement, and 
temporal interest were the frequent subjects of his con- 
templation and delight. He saw that he seldom went 
to a meeting and minded his proper business there, but 
he came away tle better man, at least as to hopes and 
prospect; and the fitter to encounter the common coen- 
cerns ot life afterwards. 

As to meetings established for good order and regu- 
lation#fin the society, he found them places of great use- 
fulness to his fellow creation—often to himself, and that 
was a sufficicnt notice to excite his diligent attendance, 
if no apprehensions of duty had done it, 

Little competition and jealousies where men are 
much together, he knew would sometimes happen— 
that they were incidental in the present disordered 
state of mortality, and even apt to intrude on the best 
occasions, but while, like malice in children, they were 
so far innocent, as temporary, he thought, tho’ always 
better prevented, were that could not be, they might be 
dispensed with, and that there was generally something 
good and great in such a sacrifice. 

Still ina more extended view, he found it his place 
to carry, benevolence, meekness and condescension 
into common transactions, even to such as others might 
have deemed his inferiors—he thought that to do busi- 
ness of any kind, men must be treated with the regards 
of fellow men, equal in origin—that inequalities were 
local to things in themselyes very uncertain, those in 
religion excepted, which with propriety were only to 
be defined by the growth of religion in the heart, and 
known only to men by its fruits;—that the bad and the 
degenerate might alter, end tillthen, tho’ not brethren 
in ali respects (in which light stood the most desirable 
character) yet where that could not be reputably sup- 
ported, to support the other with a christian good will 
and tenderness was often a great step towards gaining 
the man, and sometimes a brother; that none were at all 
limes exempted from faults of one kind or other, real or 
supposed. To err was human, but fora man to bring 
that into comparison, or resentment to his own disad- 
vantage, was either too imprudent to adopt the act he 
condemned, or perhaps a worse; that the imputation of 
faults, without the friendship of at least helping to mend 
them, was like finding a traveller wrong. and ungener- 
ously refusing the little assistance he wanted, and had 
in it something cruel—he saw conviction and clearness 


as to his own particular that no slights or strictures in 


apprehension or reality, individually or in community, 


however specious or gilded in themselves, or by infer. 


ence, were sufficient to excuse him for absenting him. 
selffrom opportunities of duty or usefulness—such were 
his sentiments, and such his practice, 

His attachment tothe religion of his education was 
strong, but not blind. Having examined it as its impor- 
tance required, it became the religion of his judgment, 
and he bore his testimony to it in all its branches, with 
exemplary perseverance and fidelity. He knew the 
world was encroached, that one conscientious scruple 
violated, weakened the outgard of virtue,& was exceed- 
ingly hazardous, which gave him the watch-word to be 
ever cautious of yielding in the first instance, or in- 
deed of doing any thing that might endanger his best 
life for where that governed, there was always safety. 

He was engaging—undesigning—open—and friendly 
in his address and conduct. His integrity and probity 
in stations were unblemished. He was in several rela- 
tions one of the best of neighbours and of men. 

He had a turn to literature, and sometimes employ- 
ed himself in it as far as he found it not to interfere with 


his religious progress, He wrote several things, some 


of which have been, and others may probably hereaft 
be published. (it r 
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Opportunity to be useful was often a motive sufficient Samuel R. Wood, Warden. 
for him to embrace it, tho’ it might be attended witha Franklin Bache, M. D. Physician. 
present inconvenience to himself. He had a warm side Se , 
toward the distresses of his fellow creatures, and often | Zo the Hunourable the Senate and House of Representa- 
relieved them. His charities for his abilities were very tives, of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
extensive. He felt more for others than is commonly Since the first annual report of this Board, forty-nine 
seen; to do a good office to any man was the top of his | prisoners have been received at the Penitentiary, and 
pleasures. Compassionate in his nature or by habit he | fifty-four convicts are now in confinement. In the an- 
even seemed to be benevolent by inclination, for the | nexed table, marked A, various matters, required by law 
reward immediately attending it. to be reported, are particularly designated. 

He knew the insufficiency ofany effortsofhis own in| One prisoner has died; he was an invalid when admit- 
religion, and where his safety was, and with great re- ted, having been so unwell as to have been tried in his 
verence waited for it. He had his eye—his views be- | absence, it is understood, with his counsel’s consent, 
yond the limitations of time, to a city, where virtue se-| and detained in prison until the succeeding sessions of 
curely registered in the Lambs book of Life, remains | the court, before he was able to appear before his judg- 
for the virtuous to go to, when the world they have | es to receive his sentence. Three prisoners have been 
done with can no further disturb, nor the revolution of | discharged, after the expiration of their sentences. 
ages diminish; and, above all things, he desired to have There has been no instance of an escape or pardon. No 
a name planted there, as he once occasionally signified | serious sickness has occurred, withthe above exception, 
to me in a very serious moment. I meftion this as a| and, the case of the prisoner referred to in the former 
cireumstance I just happened to recollect; for tho’ to} Report, who was suffering under a complicated disor- 
be strictly religious, was undoubtedly the leading prin- der when received, and whose infirmity continues with- 





ciple of his life, he did not affect too much freedom | out much apparent change. 
with it in common discourse, he thoughthe hadseenthe | _ Each prisoner is required to take exercise in the open 
subject rendered unlovely and the profession rather dis- | air, in the yard attached to his cell, for one hour every 
credited by bold pretensions; but he was encouragingly | day, unless prevented by the weather or sickness; the 
kind to appearances of real piety, however small. With | time for air and exercise will always be extended, if it 
regard to himself, what he was, he choose to be to him | be deemed necessary, in any particular instance. The 
who died for him, and to be cautious of moving in any | general health of the convicts, both corporal and men- 
part of his service, without feeling Aim in some degree tal, appears to the Board to have been improved during 
at the bottom; actions he thought the best interpreter | their confinement; it certainly has not deteriorated. 
of a mans religion to others; and yet, when he found} Aware, that a fair trial of the principles on which this 
himself under proper qualifications to do it service any | institution is founded, would ina great measure depend 
way, few were more ready, or more instructive. upon the character and qualifications of the warden, the 
He was in every conjugal relation affectionately ten- | inspectors anxiously looked around for an individual 
der—a fond father, an indulgent master. He was more, | possessing the requisite talents, experience, and stand- 
but I must stop. He was—my brother—my most inti-| ing, to fill that station, to the satisfaction of the friends 
mate friend and companion. I lost what could be lost of the theory, and advantage to the Commonwealth. A 
in those relations. I loved him sincerely, and could not | combination of circumstances, not to have been antici- 
do less with justice to my own feelings, than pay this | pated, enabled the Board to induce Mr. Samuel R. 
small tribute of regard to his worth and memory; in| Wood, a gentleman attached to the Society of Friends, 
which, however, | might not perhaps have ventured so | who had been extensively engaged in various branches 
fully, without some degree of consciousness of the uni- | of manufactures, a knowledge of which is an important 
versal suffrage of his acquaintance. | requisite, to accept that office. gMr. Wood had long 
He had enjoyed a considerable degree of health till | been distinguished as a membeg of the Philadelphia So- 
within a few years of his death, when he freqiently | ciety for alleviating the miseries of public prisons; he 
complained. His sickness confined him the fall and win- | had been for many years an inspector of the prisons, of 
ter—he told me it had given him opportunity to look | Philadelphia; he had, during a tour of Europe, visited 
over his past life. About three days before his last | and examined the most celebrated prisons of the old 
change, he found from a sudden symptom, the alteration world, and was familiar with those of his own country; 
he bad been rather desirous of for some time, was soon | he had been selected as one of the commissioners for 
likely to happen. On my coming into the room, I found the erection of this institution, and, his valuable talents 
him sitting in calmness and resignation: with a most and experience were always gratuitously and industri- 
significant sensibility and ease in his countenance, he | ously employed in the service of the penitentiaries of 
said to me—‘‘I believe Lam going now. The divine | his native state. The theory of this system, it is true, 
mercy is great.” After this, he declined gradualiy, and had its origin at a more ancient date in Pennsylvania, 
went in great quiet. but among the living, the warden is one of its earliest, 
He left three children, a son in law, and a grand-| and most intelligent advocates, and one of its most prac- 
child—to whose service this memorial is affectionately | tical friends. In the opinion of this board, a better op- 
dedicated. portunity can never occur of testing the excellency 
of the penitentiary system of solitary confinement at la- 


bour, with moral and religious instruction, than under 
EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY. his government, and, that for its present prosperous 


The Report of the Board of Inspectors of the Eastern state, this institution is mainly indebted to its warden. 
State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, for the year 1830, bch wane wd * ae a fe by one of its most 
being the Second Annual Keport, made in conformity oa re th - ek ed by a Board of Inspectors, 
with the act of the 23d of April, A. D. 1829, to the two | UNDiased as theorists in favour of the system, ot whose 
houses of the Legislature. actual or eration it is its duty to judge and determine. 

Confirmed in the opinions, expressed in the former 


Orricens of THE INSTITUTION. report, in relation to moral and religious instruction, the 


Inspectors. board again respectfully solicit the attention of your 
Charles Sidney Coxe, President. © honourable bodies to that subject. It is true, that some 
Thomas Bradford, Jr. Secretary. highly praiseworthy instances have occurred, in which 
Daniel H. Miller, Treasurer. reverend gentleman have gratuitously, but temporarily, 
John Swift, afforded such instruction to the prisoners; and the Phil- 


Benjamin H. Richards—appointed by the Supreme | adelphia Bible Society is entitled to the thanks of the 
Court, in the room of Josiah Randall, resigned. Board, for having gratuitously furnished the convicts 
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with Bibles. —From two of the clergymen, to whom re- 





| to be briefly this; solitary confinement at labour, with 


ference is here principally made, letters have been re- | instruction in labour, in morals, and in religion. The 


ceived relating to the Institution, which are annexed; a 
third having left the State, the Board has to regret its 
inability to obtain a letter from him expressive of his 
sentiments. 

The Reverend Charles R. Demme, of the German 
Lutheran Church, while engaged in performing the du- 
ties of a highly respectable parochial charge, has found 
leisure to imitate the example of Him, who “came not 


noble structure under the direction of the Board, so 
honourable to the liberality and philanthropy of the 
State, has for the first time presented the opportunity 
of effectually enforcing this mode of punishing and re- 
forming the violators of the laws of society. In accord- 
ance with the views of the Legislature, and in the faith- 
ful execution of the trust reposed in the Board, it is 
now proposed to express a judgment founded on actu- 


to call the righteous but sinners to repentance,” by vi- | al experience, of the operation of solitary confinement 


siting the prisoners in their solitary cells, and affording 
them the aid, and comfort, of moral and religious in- 
struction.* 

To the Reverend Messrs. Samuel W. Crawford, and 
James Wilson, 6f the Reformed Presbyterian, and As- 
sociate Reformed Churches, the Board gratefully ac- 
knowledges the Institution to be indebted, for similar 
gratuitous and valuable aid. 

Believing that an accurate knowledge of the disci- 
pline established in the Western State Penitentiary, 
near Pittsburg, (in regard to which from rumour there 
was some uncertainty,) might be useful in estimating 
the operation of that in the East, the President of the 
Board visited that Institution in June last, to ascertain 
from personal inspection, the character of the experi- 
ment there made, and, it is trusted, the board can in no 
wise be regarded as reflecting upon the highly respect- 
able gentlemen who superintend that prison, construct- 
ed, as it confessedly was, for solitary confinement, un- 


mitigated by labour, in the remarks here submitted. | 


The ranges of cells being too small and not sufficiently 
ventilated and lighted to be used as workshops, appear- 
ed to be principally useful as dormitories, and he was 


induced to believe, that convicts could not be advanta- | 


geously employed therein at solitary labour. The 
building being also unproyided with separate yards fer 


with labour and instruction, upon the moral ana physi- 
cal powers of the convicts, and of the probable expense 
of the counties of maintaining their prisoners. 

The evidence of the physician, with the concurring 
testimony ofthe warden, whose respective reports to 
the Board are annexed, and the particular observation 
of this Board, establish the fact, that neither insanity, 
nor bodily infirmity, has been produced by the mitigat- 
ed solitude, in which the prisoners are confined. Ab- 
solute solitude for years, without labour or moral or re- 
ligious instruction, probably does bear too severely up- 
on a social being like man, and, were such the mode 
of punishment in this Institution, the Board would feel 

| little hesitation in recommending its repeal, as cruel, 
| because calculated to undermine the moral and physi- 
cal powers of the prisoner, and to disqualify him from 
earning his bread at the expiration of his sentence; as 
impolitic, because, when persisted in beyond a very 
| limited time, it tends to harden rather than reform the 
offender, while it produces great expense to the pub- 
lic, the prisoner in no way contributing by labour to 
his support. An opportunity of witnessing the effect 
of absolute solitude without labour has occasionally 
been presented, when, as a punishment to a sturdy and 
| disorderly convict the warden has ordered the light of 
his cell to be closed; little time has elapsed with the 


the different cells, it became necessary to the health of | most hardy, before the prisoner has been found broken 


the prisoners to allow them to associate with each oth- 
er in the common yards, in which, the sexes only ap- 
peared to be separated. The result of this visit was, 
a belief that no inference can be drawn from the situa- 


down in his spirit, and begging for his work and his bi- 


ble, to beguile the tedium of absolute idleness in soli- 
tude. 


When-a convict first arrives, he is placed ina cell 
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tion of a prison thus constructed, (as some unfriendly | and left alone, without work and without any book. His 
to the system appeared to think,) prejudicial to the | mind can only operate on itself; generally, but few 
permanency of the greatly successful experiment of its | hours elapse before he petitions for something to do, 
operation in the Eastern Penitentiary, in which every | and fora bible. No instance has occurred, in which 
prisoner is provided with a separate cell, of ample di- | such a petition has been delayed beyond a day or two. 
mensions, and with sufficient light, communicating with If the prisoner have a trade that can be pursued in his 
a separate yard, for air and exercise. cell, he is put to work asa favour; as a reward for good 

Unbiassed by the speculations of enthusiastic theo- | behaviour, and as a favour, a bible is allowed him. If 


rists, on either side, and unbending to the authority of | he have no trade, or one that cannot be pursued in his 


names, whatever their repute, the Legislature of this 
Commonwealth, by its statute of the 23d of April 1829, 
so far as concerned the offences embraced in that act, 
committed the ancient penitentiary system of Pennsyl- 
vania; tothe test of actual experiment, in a building ad- 
equate to the purpose, content to abide the event, be- 
fore it should be abandoned, or extend to the whole 
calendar of penitentiary offences. That system, how- 
ever imperfectly enforced heretofore, owing to the 
faulty construction of our prisons, this board considers 








* A remarkable instance of the effect of such instruc- 
tion occurred. A prisoner whose guilt, it is said, de- 


cell, he is allowed to choose one that can, and he is 
instructed by one of the overseers, all of whom are mas- 
| ter workmen in the trades they respectively superin- 
tend and teach. Thus work, and moral and religious 
| books, are regarded and received as favours, and are 
| withheld as a punishment. 
Intemperance and thoughtless folly are the parents of 
| crime, and the walls of a prison are generally peopled 
| by those who have seldom seriously reflected; hence 
the first object of the officers of this institution is, to 
| turn the thoughts of the convict inwards upon himself, 
| and to teach him how to think; in this solitude is a pow- 
erful aid. The character of the convict is generally 











pended mainly on circumstantial evidence, had been | social to a fault; the vices of social life have heralded 
convicted by the verdict of the jury of murder in the | the ruin of his fortunes and his hopes, and, when de- 
second degree, probably from a fear of taking life with- | prived of the society of his companions in vicious in- 


out positive proof, and against the charge of the court 
that the defendant, if guilty, was guilty of murder in 
the first degree, he had baffled every effort to obtain a 
confession of guilt, or evidence of remorse. For months 
it was impossible to say, if he were a deliberate and re- 
morseless assassin, or an innocent man indignant at the 
injustice of his conviction. Afier the Rev. Mr. Dem- 
me had visited him in his cell, he was reduced to tears; 
fully confessed his guilt; subsequently became very in- 
dustrious, and a good prisoner,.and has continued to ex- 
hibit every appearance of penitence. 


dulgences and guilt, he reads and listens with eagerness, 
because he is relieved by the variety from the weariness 
of his solitude. There he can enly read and hear what 
is calculated to make him industrious and virtuous. Per- 
sonal vanity, which so often leads the prisoner to value 
himself upon being regarded by his fellows as a “staunch 
man,” there deserts him, for there is no one to applaud, 
admire, or see him. In the presence of those who are 
allowed to visit him, no vanity, that is not praiseworthy, 
can be indulged. Hence this mode of punishment, 
bearing as it does with great severity upon the harden- 
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ed and impenitent felon, is eminently calculated to break | impulse of ungovernable passion,and intemperance from 


down his obdurate spirit, and when that important ob- 
ject of penitentiary discipline has been gained, (and in 
any prison it frequently is,) and when the prisoner has 
once experienced the operation of the principles of this 
Institution on a broken spirit and contrite heart, he 
learns and he feels, that moral and religious reflection, 
relieved by industrious occupation at his trade, comfort 


drink, (infirmities and vices which no human law can 
effectually contro!,) and personal quarrels and ren- 
| counters have resulted in murders, It is therefore re- 
spectfully submitted to the wisdom of the legislature, 
to determine whether the reduction of the grade of 
murder in the first degree, to the class of penitentiary 
offences, may not tend to multiply those deliberate mur- 


and support his mental and physical powers, divest his | ders, heretofore infrequent in Pennsylvania, by remov- 
solitary cell of all its horrors, and his punishment of | ing the terror of death as a punishment, and counter- 


much of its severity. ‘Ihe impression thus made, in- 
stead of being destroyed by the sneers of ruffians, is 
cherished and fixed by the officers of the prison. 

No prisoner is seen by another, after he enters the 
walls. When the years of his confinement have pass- 
ed, his old associates in crime will be scattered over 
the earth, in prison, or in the grave, and the reformed 
prisoner looks forward from this penitentiary with a 
hope, that he may pass life after the expiration of his 
sentence, undiscovered by the community of convicts, 
and, that should he find a spot where he may earn his 
livelihood by honest industry, and acquire a new cha- 
racter, and friends who are ignorant of his crime, there 
will be a probability he may escape exposure to the 
new world he has formed around him, and may not be 
deprived of his employment, and again be driven by 
necessity to crime, in order to obtain the means of his 
subsistence. Itis the opinion of the Board, resulting 
from experience in the actual operations of this peni- 
tentiary, that its mode of punishment does not more in- 
juriously affect the health of the prisoners in body or 
mind, than any other form of imprisonment, and, that 
it acts wisely and justly upon the convict, by bearing 
most powerfully upon the hardened and impenitent of- 
fender, while it loses its severity in proportion as he be- 
comes industrious, penitent, and reformed. 

Great terror is known to have been impressed upon 
the minds of the convict community by this institution, 
and the small number of prisoners sent from the East- 
ern District, including a vast majority of the popula- 
tion of the state, together with the careful manner in 
which, it has been ascertained, the most knowing rogues 
avoid committing those offences which would subject 
them to its discipline, may be regarded, as powerful 
reasons for extending its operation, to those penitenti- 
ary offences not at present comprehended within the 
statute. 

It will be perceived by the annexed tabular statement, 


that eight prisoners, certainly a large proportion of the | 


convicts, are committed for murder in the second degree; 
and it may be not inappropriate to the objects of this 
report, to offer some remarks resulting tlierefrom, and 
to assign some reasons why, in recommending the ex- 
tension of this system of punishment, the board has con- 
fided its recommendation to those offences at present 
subject to imprisonment at hard labour,and consequently 
excluding murder in the first degree. 
In Pennsylvania, no crime is punishable with death, 
but murder perpetrated by means of poison, or by lying 
~in wait, or by some other kind of wilful, deliberate, and 
premeditated killing, or perpetrated in the commission 
of certain crimes which were formerly capital. Such 
murder is of the first degree. The reluctance with 
which professed criminals appear to resort to blood in 
Pennsylvania, may probably be traced to this source, 
we find them almost always, when detected in the per- 
petration of crimes, submitting to their captors without 
resorting to murder as the means of escape, having en- 
gaged in the transaction without deliberately, because 
necessarily, determining to subject themselves to the 
danger of the gallows. Deliberate murder in cold blood 


is generally committed for gain, or as the means of es- 


cape from the conviction of a crime subject to the same 


kind of penalty, and, it is a fact worthy of notice, that, | 


in no instance, has the crime of a prisoner of this class, 
now in confinement, resulted from a thirst for gain, or 
from a desire to escape from the penalty of another of- 
fence. These offenders appear to have yielded to the 


balancing any addition to the term of imprisonment, by 
| the increased chances of success ef escape, resulting 
from murder.* 

Such is the general industry of the prisoners, result- 
ing from solitude, that, except in. three or four in- 
stances, ithas been deemed inexpedient to task them, 
and, so efficient a co-adjutor is solitude, that little time 
is required to teach the convictatrade. The first pri- 
soner, a negro boy, of twenty years of age, brought up 
on a farm, made a shoe, on the fourth day after the com- 
mencement of his instruction in the trade, which passed 
with others, and was paid for by the contractor. 

It appears by the Warden’s report, that the expenses 
of the penitentiary during the whole time it has been 
in operation, up to the first of December, 1830, have 
been more than equalled by the amount of the profits 
on the labour of the convicts, a balance of $393 72 ap- 
pearing to the credit of the institution. Asit isa state 
prison, the salaries of the officers are paid by the com- 
monwealth, and are not included in this estimate. A 
few old and invalid prisoners, without trades, have not 
supported themselves by their labour. Such excep- 
tions rather tend to establish, than to contradict the 
general position, which is submitted, viz. that a prison- 
er sentenced for a given time, two years for example, 
may be taught a trade, and although at the commence- 
ment of his term their will probably be a loss, yet, at its 
expiration, it will be found, that the value of his labour 
will equal the expense of his maintenance during the 
| entire term. 

The board is aware, that fluctuations inthe expenses 
and profits of an extensive manufactory of various ar- 
ticles, as this establishment must necessarily become, 
are naturally to be expected, and that future years may 
| be less fortunate than the past; but it must be observed 
| that some expenses, now incurred with a very limited 
| number of prisoners, nay, which were incurred with 
| less than a dozen, will be little increased, and certainly 
not in proportion, wher there shall be hundreds within 
the cells at labour. At all events, it is believed, 
that the result of the experiment, for the term, com- 
mencing on the 25th of October, 1829, when the first 
prisoner was received, and terminating at the date of this 
| report, being more than one year and two months, has 

been, that the value of the labour of the cenvicts, has 
exceeded the aggregate amount of all the expenses of 
the penitentiary, that by law are clargeable to the coun- 
ties from which they were sent. 

Many years experience, in the aggre operation of 
the penal laws, and prison discipline, on the part of 
most of the Inspectors, and the particular knowledge of 
the beard, in the actual operation of this institution, up- 
on the moral and physical powers of the prisoners and 
upon the public interests, have established a conviction, 
of the humanity and excellence of this system of peni- 

| tentiary punishment, and that its permanent establish- 
| mentand extension, to all crimes and misdemeanors 
| punishment by imprisonment at bard labour, under the 
| existing laws, as soon as an adequate number of cells 
| can be provided, will he consistent with the purest prin- 
ciples of philanthropy, and calculated to advance the 
interests and sustain the elevated character, of the Com- 
| monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES 8. COXE, President, 

| <Attest—Taomas Braprorp, Jr, Secretary. 
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* On this subject the acting committee state, that they 


‘believe the Society intended to express no opinion, 
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EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY. 89 
TABULAR STATEMENT, A. 
a At what Court sen-| Times 
2 | Place of Nativity. |Whensentenced| Time. Offence. tenced. convicte 
1}18) Harrisburg, Pa. Oct. 22,1829. |2 years {Burglary 1O. T. Delaware co. |First. 
9\20|\Chestercounty, Pa. |Nov. 7, 1829. l year Horse stealing Q. S. Chester First,* 
3}28|Fayetteville, N.C. |Nov. 21,1829. |ll years |Highway robbery |O. T. Philadelphia |Third. 
4|18|Philadelphia. Noy. 21,1829. |8 years |Highwayrobbery (|O. T. Philadelphia |Fourth. 
5 42|Pranklin county, Pa. |Nov. 11,1829. |2 years /|Horse stealing Q.S.Cumberiand ([{Second. 
6 22/City of New York. Noy. 17, 1829. |2 years {Horse stealing O. T. Lancaster First. 
7|18\Perry county, Pa. Nov. 11,1829. |1 year Horse stealing Q. S. Franklin First. 
§|29|Guernsey, co. Ohio. |Nov. 25,1829. |2 years |Horse stealing Q. S. Adams First. 
g\22/ Armagh, Ireland. Dec. 28, 1829, {1 year Passing a cofintf.notelQ. S. Philad:Iphia | First.¢ 
10)31| Hartford, Connecticut.|Jan. 2, 1830. 2 years |Forgery Mayor’s Court,Phila. |First. 
11/48) Virginia. Dec. 30, 1829. |1 year Horse stealing O. T. Schuylkill Third. 
12/19| Lancashire, England. |Jan, 5, 1830. 2years |Forging a check Mayor’s Court, Phila.| First. 
13 26| Trenton, New Jersey. |Jan. 5, 1830. 2 years |Forgery Mayor’s Court, Phila.| Fourth. 
14. 21\Herkimer, New York. jJan. 4, 1830. 1 year Forgery Q. S. Columbia First. 
15 26 Carlisle, Pa. Jan. 15,1830. |2 years !Murder O. T. Cumberland | First. 
16/20,Charleston, S. C. Jan. 19, 1830, {15 months|Horse stealing Q. S. Lancaster Second, 
17/30. Queen Anne’sco, Md.|Feb. 8, 1830. |2 years |Burglary O. T. Chester First. 
18/55|Near Carlisle, Pa. Feb. 2, 1830. |2 years |Burglary 0. T. Lycoming First. 
19/40| Bucks county, Pa. March 12, 1830.}1 year Passing a countf.note|Q. S. Philadelphia | First.§ 
20/28|County Down, Ireland. | April 24, 1830. |12 years |Murder (. T. Philadelphia | First. 
21/21|Strasburg, France. pore 24, 1830. |12 years )Murder O. T. Philadelphia | First. 
22|32\Near Albany,N. York.|April 24, 1830. |2 years {Burglary QO. T, Philadelphia |Second. 
23|31/Northampton co. Pa. |April 14, 1630. |1 year Forgery Q.S. Montgomery |Second. 
24/23\Chester county, Pa. |May 7, 1830. 2years |Burglary * O. T. Chester First. 
25|18| Wilmington, Del. May 7, 1830. 2 years Burglary O. T. Chester First. 
26|34'Smyrna, Delaware. {July 31, 1830. | year Forgery Q.S. Philadelphia |First. 
27\28|Tyrone co. Ireland. |Aug. 5, 1830. |S years |Horse stealing Q. S. Perry Second. 
28/41'Philadelphia. Aug. 21, 18350. |4 years {Murder O. T. Montgomery | First. 
29 93|Nashville, Tennessee.|Aug. 17, 1830. |5 years |Burglary O. T. Montgomery | First. 
30|21|New Jersey. Aug. 17, 1830, |10 years |Burglary O. T. Montgomery |First. 
31}24;Cumberland co. N. J. |Aug. 17, 1830. 10 years |Burglary O. T. Montgomery | First. 
32/22| Yardleyville, Pa. Aug. 17, 1830. |9 years {Burglary O. T. Montgomery First. 
33|28|Near Kingston, E.Jer’y| Aug. 17, 1830. |9 years |Burglary 0. T. Montgomery | First. 
34/53 Chalons, France. Aug. 12, 1830. {12 years |Murder O. T. Berks First. 
35/7u| West Greenwich, R.1,|Aug. 10, 1830. |8 years | Murder O. T. Luzerne First. 
36|31,;Co. Donegal, Ireland.|Aug. 17, 1830. |4 years |Horse stealing O. T. Northampton |Second. 
37|28|Philadelphia. Aug. 23, 1830, 43 years |Burglary 0. T. Northampton |Third. 
38|19|Utica, New York. Aug. 17, 1830. |1 year Horse stealing Q.S. Northumb’land| First. 
39|20|Northumberland co.Pa|Aug. 17, 1830. |1 year Horse stealing Q.S. Northumb’land| First. 
40|28}Adams county, Pa. j|Aug. 25,1830. |3 years | Burglary O.T. Adams Second. 
41|20|Philadelphia. Sept. 27, 1830. |2 years |Horse stealing Q. S. Philadelphia | First. 
42|3 1}[reland. Sept. 30, 1830. |S years | Passing forged notes,Q. S. Philadelphia |Second. 
35|Sussex county, Del. [Oct. 6, 1830. 3 years Horse stealing Q. S. Philadelphia | First. 
41|Lancaster county, Pa./Oct. 4, 1830. [2 years | Horse stealing O, T. Lancaster First. 
45|43|Sassafras, Maryland. | Oct. 9, 1830. 13 months} Robbery O. T. Lancaster First. 
46/49|Hartford co. Maryland.|Nov. 8, 1830. |4 years Burglary O. T. Berks Second. 
26|Luzerne county, Pa. |Nov. 19, 1830. |8 years |Murder O. T. Lancaster First. 
48}19|Smithfield, New York.|Nov. 17, 1830. |2 years | Horse stealing O. T. Lancaster First. 
49|25|Chester county, Pa. |Nov. 19, 1830, |12 years |Murder O. T. Montgomery ||First, 
50|36\Co. Down, Ireland. /|Dec. 4,1830. |7 years |Robbery O. T. Philadelphia |Second, 
51/41| Reading, Connecticut.|Dec. 4,1830. |S years {Robbery O. T. Philadelphia |Second, 
§2/37|Philadelphia. Dec. 4,1830. |S years |Robbery O. T. Philadelphia {Second. 
5$}21|\Philadelphia. Dec. 4,1830. |S years | Burglary O. T. Philadelphia |Second. 
4/34\{reland. Dec. 4,1830, |S years {Manslaughter O. T. Philadelphia (First. 
55|20|Montgomery co. Md. |Dec. 4,1830. |5 years {Burglary O. T. Philadelphia First. 
56/30/Philadelphia. Oct. 25,1850. |10 years {Robbing U.S. Mail [Circuit Court, U. S. |Second.4¢ 
57|54|Milestown, near Phila.|Dec. 20,1830. |5 years {Burglary 0. T. Philadelphia ||First. 
$140|\Camden, New Jersey.|Dec. 14, 1830. |12 years |Rape O. T. Bucks First. 












































(CP The whole number contained in the above list are males. 
* Discharged November 7, 1830—time out. 
+ Discharged December 28, 1830—time out. 


§ Died November 29, 1830. 














+ Discharged November 11, 1830—time out. 


| Detained for costs. 


q Received at the particular request of the United States’ Marshal, and to be removed if his cell should be 


required for a state prisoner. 
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Extract from Dr. Bache’s Report. number 34, who is upwards of sixty years of age, and in- 
The prisoners thus far have been favoured with a good | firm; and fourthly, number 35, who is also infirm, and 
share of health. Some have acknowledged an improve- | seventy-iwo years of age. 
ment in their health, while others have evidently been| Most of the new inmates who are now learning trades, 
rendered less robust. These coutrary effects are to be | cannot of course earn much, and hence at the present 
explained, by adverting to the different conditions in| time, in examining their accounts, a balance will be 
which the prisoners arrive. If, however, the average found against the counties which have sent them; but 
condition of the health of the prisoners, received up to | as there is every reasonable prospect that they will, du- 
this time, be considered, it is the opinion of the physi-| ring the next year, more than make up this deficiency, 
cian, that it is better than when they arrived. This be-| 1 would respectfu'ly suggest to the Board of Inspectors 
lief is supported by the condition of the three prisoners | the propriety of not sending into those counties the 
that have been discharged. Two of them preserved | bills for this deficiency: lam the more induced to re- 
to the last moment the good state of health with which | commend this course from the facts, (presented by an 
they were received, and the third was much improved | examination of our receipts and expenditures, including 
in this respect by his own acknowledgement. an account of stock on hand, up tothe first of Decem- 
Several mild cases of intermittent fever have occur- | ber,) that the establishment from its commencement to 
red, but in prisoners who bad heen affected with the | that period more than supported itself. ‘The salaries of 
disease, not long before their arrival. Only two cases | the officers, being paid by the state, are not included in 
of serious indisposition have occurred, and but one death. | this statement. 
The fatal case was that of a prisonet of intemperate | It may be remarked, that all those engaged at shoe- 
habits, who arrived in a diseased state, having but re- | making, and most of the weavers, have learned their 
cently suffered from a severe fit of illness in the Arch | respective trades since they came here, and of course 
street prisen. will continue to improve in dexterity. Again, the ex- 
In the questions which have been addressed to the | pense of the present small number of conyicts is much 
prisoners, the physican has directed his inquiries par-| greater in proportion than that of a large number, and 
ticularly to two points:—namely, the length of their} itis my opinion, that the penitentiary when it will be 
imprisonment before conviction, and their habits in re- | occupied by 300 prisoners, or upwards, with an ade- 
gard to the use of ardent spirits. The imprisonment | quate capital, can be made fully and entirely to pay all 
before conviction, has been found to embrace a period, | its expenses, including the salaries of it officers.— 
varying from a few days to an entire year. If it beim-| The short time we have been in operation induces me 
portant for the good of society, and the sake of the | to believe, that the nett profits of a prison conducted 
criminal, that he should serve out the sentence of the | on the plan of separate confinement will be greater than 
law in separate confinement, it must be equally so for | those which might result from joint labour. The do- 
the untried prisoner, on the supposition of his guilt, and | cile and obedient conduct of the convicts, and the 
for a much stronger reason, in case of his innocence. —| great care of managing them have fully realized my 
Until this evil be removed, the moral operation of sepa- | highest anticipations. By the physician’s report it 
rate confinement on the prisoner, after conviction, will | will be seen, that they have generally enjoyed good 
be lessened in its effects. health, and I sincerely hope and believe, that some of 
In regard to the other point, the physician has found, | them have experienced benefit from the religious in- 
that out of fifty eight prisoners, received up to this! struction they have received,aided by those reflections, 
time, thirty-four, or nearly two-thirds, acknowledge | which solitude so naturally produces. 
themselves to have been either habitually or occasion- By the document marked A., it will be seen, that 48 
ally intemperate. This fact shows the close connec-} State, and one United States prisoners, have been re- 
tion which subsists between the vice of drunkenness | ceived intothe Penitentiary during the year 1830.— 
and the commission of crime. Three have been discharged by expiration of their 
The effect of the separate confinement on the mind | sentences, and one, (number 19,) has died, nine be- 
has been attentively watched. No instance has occur- | ing the number in prison on the first of Jan, 1850, leaves 
red of the production of mental disease. Its moral ef-| us 54; 35 of these are employed in the weaving depart- 
fects are encouraging, and are in strong contrast with | ment, 9 in the shoemsking, 2 taylors, 1 blacksmith, 1 
the contaminating influences, arising out of the associ-| carver, 1 cook, 4 wool pickers, 1 cabinet maker. 
ation of criminals. A few weeks only have elapsed since the discharge 
Upon the whole the physician feels justified to con- | of the two first prisoners, during this short period, their 
clude from his experience in this penitentiary, that this | conduct has been exemplary. | 
plan of the separate confinement of criminals, if in some | Ifthe Judges of the several courts in the Eastern 
instances injurious to the constitution, is much more fa- | district of Pennsylvania could be induced to visit and 
vourable to the health and lives of the prisoners, than | carefully examine this establishment, I believe their 
confinement in prisons on the old plan. sentences, in many instances, would not be so light as 
All which is respectfully submitted. | at present, for 1 am induced to suppose, that this mild- 
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FRANKLIN BACHE, | ness is based on the supposition, that our system of dis 
January 1, 1831. Physician E. P. | ciplineis exceessively severe. 
ah To an old convict, accustomed to be sentenced to 


5 or 10 years, a sentence of one appears a trivial panish- 
ment, and a novice cannot always be taught in that pe 
In my report last year, I confidently stated my belief, | riod, a business that will be of service to him. The 
that if the state would provide the necessary stuck and | cases of numbers 38 and 39 may be mentioned in sup- 
implements, the prisonors whose term of confinement | port of this opinion. Lads of 18 and 19 years of age,sen- 
extended to two years or upwards, would be enabled | tenced to one year only, might, if their sentences had 
to defray the expenses of their maintenance. 1 feel | extended to3 years, have been taught shoemaking or 
happy in being able to state, that one year’s experience | weaving, and thus have been enabled to support them- 
has completely confirmed this belief. Even more has | selves, when discharged. 

been realized; for every prisoner, with four exceptions, | Many difficulties were predicted by those opposed to 
who has been here even six months, is now earning his | the system of separate labour, some of which Lhope it 
maintenance. These exceptions are, first, the prison-| will not be considered irrelevant for me briefly to no- 
er known as number 19, who was brought here ill, and | tice; and, first; it was said, that the expense of main- 
whose illness continued almost without cessation, until | taining the convicts would be so heavy, and that the 
the time of his decease.Secondly, number 8, who was an | counties would not be willing to defray it. The exami- 
invalidat the time of his reception,& continuesso.Thirdly, | nation of our accounts, as before mentioned, shews, 


Second Report of the Warden. 
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that the labour of the convicts has fully paid all the ex- on or before the first Mondsy in February;” evidently 
penses of their support. | intending to afford time to make up the acconnts of the 
Secondly; That the punishment was so severe that | establishment to the first of the year. 

men could not endure it, and that it would destroy if the Legislature would acopt the period of the first 
them mentally and physicslly. The report of the phy-| of February, fr receiving the report, it would be much 
sician completely refutes these allegations, and my own(| more convenient. 

observations convince me, that if we are in error, the In conclusion; I feel bound to say that every day 
system is too mild, particularly where the term of im-| of my experience, only more and more fully convinces 
prisonment is only fora year. In relation to the sup-{ me, that separate confinement, with labour, and moral 
posed injurious effects ot the discipline on the minds} and religious instruction, is the most perfect, and most 
ai d bodies of the prisoners, I can safely assert, that the | beneficial system for the management of convicts 
very reverse has been the case in every instance, and | known to me; embracing in its details all the advantages, 
1 believe the life of no. 19, who died, was prolonged by | and avoiding most of the evils, which are inherent in 














the treatment he received here. 

One fact, which is as true and general, as it is re- 
markable is, that in every instance, where the prisoner 
has been brought to see the errors of his past life, and 
thus has been led toa state of repentance, his cell has 
appeured to lose all its horrors, and several instances 
have already occurred, where the prisoner has express- 
ed his thankfulness, and acknowledged, that it was 
good for him that he was brought here. 


every other plan, which has occupied my attention. 








“ (Communicated. ] 


FITCH AND FULTON. 
I knew John Fitch and Robert Fulton. The latter 
was, about the year 1780 and for several years, my 
school-mate, in the town of I. r, Pennsylvania. We 





The majority appear resigned, if not happy, and most | were then very small boys. His mother was a widow, 
of them are industrious. It is to the wicked, determin- | and in straightened circumstances. I had a brother who 


ed and inveterate villain, that the severity of our system 
isthe most apparent. Do not these facts answer anoth- 


was fond of painting. The war of the revolution, which 


er objection, that solitary confinement does not act| Prevailed at that period, made it difficult to obtain ma- 
equally onall minds? That itdoes not act equally on | terials from abroad, and the arts were at a low ebb in 


allits manifest; but it acts the most powerfully, snd 
with the most severity on those, towards whom the ex- 
ercise of additional severi'y is obviously indispensable, 


the country. My brother, consequently, prepared and 
mixed colours for himself; and these he usually display- 


and I am inclined to believe, that those who have most | €4 on muscle shells, His cast off brushes and shells fell 
vehemently condemned its severity, will, before many | to my lot; some of which I occasionally carried in my 


years, censure its mildness. 

Thirdly; That the prisoners would be deprived of all 
religious instruction except suchas they might receive 
privately in their cells, inasmuch as they could not be | 
brought into a room together. During the past year, 
service has been performed, mostly once a week, by 
the minister preaching in the corridor, to all the con- 
victs in the establishment without their being removed 
from their cells, or secing or communicating with each 
other, and the various impressions thereby produced, 
have been similar, in appearance, to those in any other 
assembly of the same numter. In what manner can 
man be placed, where the words of the Gospel would 
be more impressive than in their situation. Sitting 
alone, without seeing, or being seen, by any human be- 
ing; nothing to abstract their thoughts, or divert them 
from the truths delivered to them; alone when they 
hear, and left alone, when tle minister has finished, to | 
ponder and reflect. 

Fourthly, It has been said, that the prisoners could, 
and, therefore, would be likely to communicate from | 
celltocell. I believe it possible fora prisoner to hol. | 
low so loud that he may be heard. The keeper, how- 
ever, has by far the best opportunity of hearing, but we 
have never known an instance of their thus communica: 
ting: nor dol bi lieve, that any prisoner in the estab- 
lishment knows whois in the next cell to him. Those 
who have been discharged, have gone out unacquaint- 
ed with those who have been inmates with them. 

Whatever doubts may have formerly existed in the 
minds of some ofthe members of the Leigislature of 
this state, as to the efficiency of our system of separate 
confinement, I trust, our experience has removed them 
so far, as to authorise the erection of additional cells, 
(which can be built on a plan much more economical 
than those already constructed,) before the conclusion 
of the present session. If this measure be not adopted, 
I fear that much inconvenience and injury will be the 
inevitable result, 

The law requires,that the board of inspectors shall,on 
or before the first of January in every year, make a re- 
port in writing to the Legislature. It also provides 
that the accounts of the several counties, from which 
there may be balances due,shall be ‘‘transmitted to them 
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pocket to school. Fulton saw and craved a part. He 
pressed his suit with so much earnestness, that I could 
not refuse to divide my treasure with him; and in fact 
he soon, from th's beginning, so shamed my perform- 
ances, by the superiority of his own, that it ended in my 
voluntarily surrendering to him the entire heirship to 
all that came into my possession. Henceforth his book 
was neglected, and he was often severely chastised 
by the school-master, for his inattention and disobe- 
dience. His friends removed him to Philadelphia,where 
he was apprenticed to a silver-smith, but his mind was 
not in his trade. He found his way to London, and 
pleced himseif under the patronage of his celebrated 
countryman West. ; 

While Robert Fulton was thus engaged in London, 
John Fitch, clock-maker, was contriving schemes in 
Philadelphia for the propulsion of boats by steam. He 
conducted his mysterious operations at a projection on 
the shore of the Delaware at Kensington; which, among 
the wise and prudent of the neighbourhood, the scorners 
of magicians and their dark works, soon acquired the 
ominous and fearful title of Conjurer’s Point. I often 
witnessed the performances of his boat in 1788, ’89, and 
°90, It was propelled by paddles in the stern, and con- 
stanily getting out of order. I saw it when it was re- 
turning from a trip to Burlington, from whence it was 
said to have arrived in little more than two hours. When 
coming to, off Kensington, some part of the machinery 
broke; and I never saw it in motion afterwards. I be- 
lieve it was his last effort. He had, up to that period, 
been patronized by a few stout hearted individuals, who 
had subscribed a small capital, in shares of, I think, 61 
Pennsylvania currency, or $16 each; but this last disas- 
ter so staggered their faith, and unstrung their nerves, 
that they never again had the hardihood to make other 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FDUCATION. 


as 


contributions. Indeed, they had already rendered them- conviction. Republican as is the nature of our govern- 


selves the subjects of ridicule and derision, for their te ioe sail ths aesaie, Joastaeoes on Hanah Aekenes 

merity and presumption, in giving countenance to this or lengthened argument to demonstrate, that that will 

wild projector, and infatuated madman. The company, should be preserved sound and illumined by asuitable 

thereupon, gave up the ghost—the boat went to pieces— and seasonable education. ‘That such a Government to 

and Fitch became bankrupt and broken hearted. Often be stable must rest upon the virtue and intelligence of 

h — alking shout ike « troubled spectre its citizens, and that a nation to continue prosperous and 
ave I se ‘ , 


* happy, must plant deep and wide those moral princi- 
with down-cast eye, and lowering countenance; his | ples that direct us in our duty as individuals and as 


iled li ing through the elbows of a tat- | members of a community. 
an ganeamange eee d . f his aspiring hopes, | With us, the capability of a people to govern them- 
Rapes gramest. -Darag Se eine ~— " | selves is undergoing an experiment. To be successful, 
two mechanics were of sufficient daring to work for | the means must be placed within their reach, by which 
him. Aye, and they suffered in purse for their con- | they may become acquainted with the nature of their 
fidence and folly. These were Peter Brown, ship- | 


ment, and subject as it is to the sovereign and controll- 


smith, and John Wilson, boat-builder, both of Kensing- 
ton. They were worthy, benevolent men, well known 
to the writer, and much esteemed in the city. Towards 
Fitch, in particular, they ever extended the kindest 
sympathy. While he lived, therefore, he was in the 
habit of calling almost daily at their workshops, to while 
away time; to talk over his misfortunes; and to rail at 
the ingratitude, and cold neglect, of an unfeeling, spirit- 


less world. From Wilson I derived the following an- | 


form of Government; and guarded against that corrup- 

tion, that, when ance seated, causes the decay of all free 

| institutions, 

| With us, every man iseligible to office, and every one 
should be enabled to prepare himself, so as honorably 

and faithfully to discharge the functions of that office 
to which the exigencies of his government or the suffra- 
es of his fellow citizens may elevate him, 

With us, the people enjoy to the fullest extent the 
elective franchise. That it may be prudently and pro- 
perly exercised, they must be instructed to appreciate 
the value of that privilege, and to judge rightly of men ’ 


' _and things, else they may be led to the commission of 
ecdote: Fitch called to see him as usual—Brown hap- | fatal and irretrievable errors. 


pened to be present. 
became unusually eloquent in the praise of steam, and 
of the benefits which mankind were destined to derive 
from its use in propelling boats. 
course, without faith, but not without interest, to this 
animated appeal; but it failed to rouse them to give any 
future support to schemes, by which they had already 
suffered. After indulging himself for some time, in 
this never failing topic of deep excitement, he concluded 
with these memorable words—“ Well, gentlemen, al- 
though 1 shall not live to see the time, you will, when 
steam-boats will be preferred to all other means of con- 
veyance, and especially for passengers; and they wilt 
be particularly useful in the navigation of the river Mis- 
sissippi.” He then retired; on which Brown, turning 
to Wilson, exclaimed, in a tone of deep sympathy, 
* Poor fellow! what a pity he is crazy.” 

Fitch died in 1795. 
prosperous. 


Brown and Wilson were more 
They both lived to retire from business, 
in easy circumstances. The former, indeed, became 
rich, and set up his carriage. He was.of too noblea 
spirit to indulge either in luxurious pride or ostentation. 
The coat of arms, on the pannels of his carriage doors, 
was of his own contriving, and consisted of a muscular 
hand, grasping a sledge-hammer, suspended over an 
anvil, Motto—“ By this I got you.” EPoc. 








REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 

The committee on education, to whom were refer- 
red so much of the message of the Governor as relates 
to the establishment of a general system of education, 
report: ; : 

Their attention has been directed to the important 


Fitch mounted his hobby, and | 


They listened, of 


With us, in the hands of the people are placed their 

;own destinies. That they may be propitious, they 
have only to be enlightened to discern, and they will 
seldom fail to determine for their good. 

So early as the year 1770, our sister State, Connecti- 
| cut, then a province, led the way in the establishment 
| of a general system of education. Common schools 
were opened to every child within her territory—able 
_and competent teachers were secured, and a fund es- 
| tablished adequate to the support of their system. In 
1789, the Legislature of Massachusetts provided by law 
for the instruction of her youth—since then she has been 
| followed by New York, Ohio, and several other States. 

With the Legislatures of those States all other conside- 
rations have been held as only secondary to a right in- 
, struction of their citizens, and have consequently pro- 
, vided ample means for their education. But during this 
\ time what has Pennsylvania done? She has been en- 
gaged in the encouragement of industry—in promoting 

her agriculture and manufactures—in increasiug the 
| physical comfort and convenience of her citizens—in 
improving the face of her territory, or withdrawing 
| from the bosom of the earth the wealth that has been 
| secreted for ages within her. Her sister common- 

wealths have not been behind her. But in the strife 
| of contending states which should be foremost in the 
| cultivation of the mind, or, which should lead in the 
| improvement of the human heart, she has scarce been 
| seen, or felt, or heard. In those states wherein com- 
| mon schools have been established, the advancement 

of the intellectual and moral powers of their people 

have kept pace with their advance in population and 
|in greatness. But with us, that the mind has been fear- 
| fully neglected through a long career of prosperity, is 
too faithfully evidenced by the degraded state of educa- 
tion amongst us. By the fact that of four hundred thou- 
sand children between the ages of five and fifteen years, 
it is estimated that more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand have not been within a school during the last 
year—that a large proportion of our adult population can 
neitlier read or write, andthat in some places the inhab- 
itants of whole districts are growing up destitute of in- 





inquiry whether it is expedient at this time, that some | struction, unacquainted with their duty as citizens, un- 
general system of education should be adopted; and if | fertified by the influence of religion, and left to become 
so, to the difficult labour of compiling the details of | fit subjects for that wild spirit of party that has so often 


such a system as they might deem it advisable to recom- | shaken to the centre our social relations—or to be the 
mend. Astothe mere question of expediency their 


eir | perpetrators of crime, and the miserable inmates of our 
reflections have resulted in a full and clear affirmative | jails and penitentiaries. 
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In some of those states that have established common 
schools, it has been ascertained by observation, that of 
those tried and convicted for the commission of various 
crimes, those who were inmates of common schools 
were in proportion to those who were not, of not more 
than one to twenty. With the experience of so favour- 
-able a result before us, when crime is increasing more 
rapidly than the increase of our population—when how 
to prevent it has become the constant study of the le- 
gislature, your committee would suggest, what means 
more effectual than the education of our children—than 
to secure to the youth of the present and future gene- 

rations a substantial and moral education that will in- 
cline them to eschew vice and love virtue. 

In such a population where the uneducated bear so 
great a proportion to the educated, there cannot be 
that firmness that is essential in a republican govern- 
ment. The great moral force of an enlightened people 
is wanting. Heretofore, the reach of a few centuries 
has embraced the rise, the progress, and the fall of all 

opular governments. Their declension was not ow- 
ing to any original defect in their organization, but to 
their neglect to educate their people, to make tiem ac- 
quainted with the nature of their government, and ena- 
ble them to judge rightly of the measures of those who 
administered them. They were not preserved a moral 
and a thinking people, but left open to corruption, and 
were too easily seduced by the bland sycophancy of 
dapgerous men. And when the age in which we live 
is so strongly marked by political convulsion—when all 
old institutions appear heaving from their base, and all 
new ones seem unsettled, if we would be preserved 
from that change for the worse that has been the fate 
of all who have preceded us, provision must be made 
for general education. 

By our constitution itis required of the legislature, as 
soon as may be convenient, to provide for the esta- 
blishment of schools throughout the state, in such 



















manner as that the puvor may be taught gratis; and that / 





neighbourhood. This act, in some measure militates 
with the spirit of our free institutions. 
an equalizing tendency; it, the contrary. 

confound all ranks, classes and distinctions; it marks, 
delineates, and approves of them. 
so peculiarly manifest amongst us, that will acknow- 
ledge no inferiority, has too often encouraged a dispo- 
sition with the poor to suffer their children to grow up 
ignorant and unlearned, rather than humble them in 


They have 
They would 


Hence that feeling 


their opinion, by accepting alms of the public. Hence 


this act has not had the full effect that its framers ex. 


pected of it; and falls far short of that system that the 


education of the youth of our rising commonwealth de- 


mands. And hence, it is only surprising that it has re- 
mained so long uurepealed, upon our statute book, 
Several special enactments have been made at dif- 


ferent periods, limited however to the city and county 


of Philadelphia, and to the cities of Lancaster and Pitts- 
burg. So far as your committee have become ac- 
quainted with their effects, they believe they have been 
highly beneficial. Appropriations have also been made 
annually to the aid of colleges, universities, and acade- 
mies; yet from their nature, the benefits of these insti- 
tutions can only be enjoyed by the few, the great mass 
from many causes being necessarily excluded. The 
private schools throughout our state, have been found 
inadequate to the wants of our people. In many pla- 
ces some inducement is wanting to an uneducated peo- 
ple, topersuade them to educate their children. In 
others, the population is too sparce to support schools, 
and wherever schools have been established complaints 
are made of their inefficiency, owing to the want of 
competent teachers, and of some system by which their 
better regulation may be secured, and that the periods 
during which are opened may not only be longer, but 
succeed each other with more certainty. 

To remedy these evils, the unremitted attention of 
your committee has been directed to the labour of com- 
piling the details of a system of common schools, in 


the arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more | which eventually all the children of our commonwealth 
seminaries of learning. From the date of that instru- |) may at least be instructed in reading, and a knowledge 
ment down till the fourth of April, one thousand eight | of the English language, in writing, arithmetic and 


hundred and nine, no legislative provision of a general | 
nature, wasmade. Then, however, anact was passed, | 
entitled *“*An act to provide for the education of the 
poor gratis.” From the passage of this act down to so 
recent a period as the twenty ninth of March, one thou- | 
sand eight hundred and twenty-four, no further attempt | 
to fulfil the requirements of the constitution was made. | 
Then, however, an act was passed, entitled ‘*An act to 

provide more effectually for the education of the poor | 
gratis, and for laying the foundation of a general sys- 
tem of éducation throughout this commonwealth.” By | 
this act, the one of the fourth of April, one thousand | 
eight hundred andnine, was repealed; yet the act of | 
twenty-ninth March, one thousand eight hundred and | 
twenty-four, was not suffered to go into operation, and | 
was repealed in two years following, and the former 








one revived, and is now in force—the only, and lame, 
provision, ofa general nature, we have upon so import- 
ant a subject. This act only provides for the education 
of those children between the ages of five and twelve 
years; as if in that period they would learn enough to 
enable them to act their part in the several stations in 
which they may be placed through life, with advantage 
to themselves, and with credit to the state of which they 
are citizens. None are contemplated within its provi- 
sions but those whose parents are unable to pay for their 
education; as if by drawing an insidious distinction be- 
tween the wealthy and the poor, thd lattter would 
more eagerly adopt the provisions of an act, thus ren- 
dered obnoxious to them. None are prepared to en- 
joy its provisions until they have first been notified of 
their poverty and degradation, by the commissioners of 
theircounty. And not until thus certified and approv- 
ed tobe within its letter, does the assessor give them 
leave to attend any school convenient within their 





geography —subjecting them to such regulations as may 
best promote their future usefulness—securing compe- 
tent and able teachers, and providing for their support; 
and accompany this report they have respectfully sub- 


| mitted a bill; comprising the result of their labours, 


which, although not so perfict as may be desirable, if 
adopted, may serve asa ground work to be improved 
upon from time to lime asexperience may suggest, and 
the wisdom of future legisiatures may devise. 
Believing that no system of common schools can be 
successful without the employment of proper teachers, 
whether they can be provided, has been a subject of 
important inquiry. They are however, of opinion that 
no embarrassment will be experienced on this grourd. 
The system of common schools as recommended,cannot 
for some time go into extensive operation. Probably 
few districts will be formed until there can bea distri- 
bution of the common school fund as hereafter suggest- 
ed; till then a sufficient number muy be found from 
amost those engaged in our private schools, and the 
number of competent persons will be constantly in- 
creasing. However, they would recommend that in 
future, when appropriations are made by the legisla- 
ture to the aid ofcolleges, universities, or academies, 
that they should be made upon condition that a certain 
number of young men, desirous to become teachers in 
the common schools; should be instructed in them for 
two er three years gratis. By this method, a sufficient 
number of teachers may be had until it shall be found 
convenient so far to improve upon the system that may 
now be adopted, as to establish two or more seminaries 
of learning for the education of teachers. By this, not 
only would the cause of general education be promoted 
but those to whom are entrusted the important respon 
sibility of instructing our youth, and who, in some mea 
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support and that respect to which they would justly be 
entitled. 

Your committee were further of opinion, that to se- 
cure the permanent establishment and future prosperity 
of any system of education, it must derive its support 
from some means other than voluntary contribution or 
taxation alone. In the states in which common schools 
have been opened, their support has been provided for 
in various ways. In Massachusetts, the several towns 
are compelled to raise the necessary money by taxation. 
In Connecticut they are supported by a common fund; 
and in New York, by a common school fund, of the pro- 
ceeds of which annual distribution is made amongst their 
several school districts, on condition of their raising, by 
taxation or otherwise, a sum equal to their distributive 
share of that fund. In Connecticut,their common school 
fund amounts to $1,882,000. In New York, their fund 
amounts to about $1,777,000, and during the last year 
499,424 scholars were tanght,on an average of 8 months, 
and ut an expense of $536,320. The latter system was 
left optional with the people to adopt, and in the first 


sure, hold the destinies of our state, would receive that | 


And by this disposition of the money thus arising, 
your committee believe no inconvenience will be felt, 
as before mentioned. It is recemmended that the mo- 
ney thus paid, should be loaned to the commonwealth 
at an annual interest of five per centum, until otherwise 
directed; and that until the school fund shall have in- 
creased to four hundred thousand dollars, the interest 
arising upon the sums loaned shall be loaned in like 
manner; thus reserving, until that period, to the com- 
monwealth the use of the whole sum paid, and the in- 
terest upon the same. At that period, we have every 
assurance that the financial concerns of our state will 
be truly prosperous. The great chains of canal and 
rail-road, we are now constructing, wi!l ere then be 
completed, and in the full tide of successful operation, 
affording sources of profitable and unfailing revenue 
so much so, that it cannot remain longer questionable 
even with the most incredulous, but that they will yield 
an undisposed of surplus, sufficient to meet the de 
ficiency that will then be occasioned by the diversion 
of the proceeds from land. And in the event of a pos- 
sible failure from these sources, the necssity of provid- 


few years but few schools were established; but they | ing for the ordinary and indispensable expenditures of 
have gradually increased, and are now extended over all | government, will at once reconcile the people of Penn- 


the vast territory of that state. 

Your committee, deeming it no disparagement to pro- 
fit by the example of other states, recommend the sup- 
port of any system we may adopt, ‘na way somewhat 
similar to that of New York; that a common school fund 
shall be formed, and any deficiency shall be provided 
for by the districts hereafter to be established. Thus 
whilst the common fund will operate as a great induce- 


ment to the support of schools, the contributions of | way. 


sylvania to any measures that may be deemed necessary 
to meet them. 

The fund that can thus be raised, your committee be- 
lieve will be sufficient to secure the successful support — 
of common schools, adequate to the wants of our rising 
and increasing population, ‘The establishment of such 
a system, however, cannot be the work of a month, or 
ofa year, but will require time to mature and get under 
But when once under way, whilst its spread 


those concerned in each district will ensure a deeper | will be gradual, it will be constant till its blessings shall 


interest in the success of their schools than might pre- 
vail, were they altogether dependent upon the dona- 
tions of the public. The means for the establishment 
of such a fund, they believe to be within the reach of 
this legislature, without a resort to taxation, or embar- 
rassment to the concerns of the commonwealth. 


} 


| 
| 


the most accurste information they have béen able to | 


obtain, there is due the commonwealth from the hold- 
ers of unpatented lands a sum exceeding two millions 
of dollars; and that notwithstanding the low rate that 
land is now sold by the state, from lands yet vacant and 
unappropriated, a very considerable sum in addition to 
the above can be raised. The payments from these 
sources into the treasury have been annually increasing, 
and during the last year amounted to one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. !f the money thus arising, 
were transferred and pledged to the support of common 
schools, within three years, or four at the utmost, the 
fund would increase to a sum sufficiently large there- 
after to warrant the yearly distribution of a considerable 
sum to their support, and that sum would increase with 
the increase of the fund, and the spread of the schools 
throughout the state. This plan, your committee be- 
lieve would be decidedly preferable to that of t»xation; 
if the latter wou!d be adopted, there is too much reason 
to fear that the act, so providing for a fund, would be- 
come obnoxious and soon be repexled; and if such wou!d 
not be the result, yet a fund could not thus be raised, 
that fur many years would warrant a distribution. Your 
committee have been governed in the belief, that a sys- 
tem, to be effectual, must commence operations within 
three or four years. 

The setting aside of the proceeds from land for the 
support of schools, will in some measure have the good 
effect of securing the payment of the money thus due, 
at as carly a period as those who are delinquent may 
find it practicable. This disposition will be promoted, 
when they are assured that they are but providing for 
the future welfare of their children; that the money thus 
paid, after having aided in the common operations of 

vernment, and in great purposes of internal improve- 
ment, will flow back to them again, securing to their 


be felt throughout every part of our commonwealth, 
That a part of the expense of supporting the system 
submitted, w ill have to be borne by the inhabitants of 
those districts in which schools may be established, your 
committee believe, will impose no serious obstacle to 


From | the general acceptance of the provisions of the act de- 


tailing that system. The money now annually expend- 
ed in too many instances wastefully and usclessly ex- 
pended in the support of private schocls, wherein 
200,000 children receive but imperfect instruction, 
would be much more than sufficient to support common 
schools throughout our state and secure a sound and 
moral education to all our youth. Towards the educa- 
tion of poor children alone, there is annually expended 
upwards of 100,000 dollars with little effect; tlis item 
of expenditure will cease with the establishment of com- 
mon schools, and the money thus expended in many 
counties with the aid of a distributive share of the com- 
mon fund, will enable those counties to support such a 
number of schools that every child may be instructed, 
and to establish libraries in every district, securing to 
all the means of acquiring valuable and us< ful informa- 
tion. By such a system, there will thus be a saving to 
the community of at least one half the sum now yearly 
expended for purposes of education, a consideration of 
itself sufficient to secure our zealous action. But oth- 
er, greater, and more splendid results, are justly to be 
anticipated. Whilst we thus lay the foundation for a 
general system of common schools, we secure to the 
youth of this age that are gathering around us, and those 
that shail succeed them, equal y the means of obtaining 
an education that will oppose some barrier to that flood 
of dissipation that is increasing and wide spreading 
amongst us; that will enable them to appreciate the val- 
ue of our free institutions, and guard them from their 
abuse, that will save them from that wid careerirg 
of faction, from which we have not been exempt, 
and from the shock of those convulsions that are 
felt in the political world; and finally, we shall have 
the assurance, that whilst Pennsylvania is rising aid 
moving forward, her advance will be sure; and that her 
strength will consist not in her wealth, or the width of 


children a good education, and making them wiser and | her territory; not in her stupenduous improvements, or 


better citizens. 
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the increase of her population; but in the virtue, the in- | 000 from the gold region of the _U. States, and about 
tegrity, and the intelligence of her citizens. | $33,000 from sources not ascertained. 


ee ~ | Of the gold ofthe United States, above mentioned 
(We shall defer publishing the Bill until it aaeny $24,000 may be stated to have been received from Vir- 





passes. ] ginia, $204,000 from North Carolina, $26,000 from S. 
——_—“_— ooo | Carolina, and $212,000 from Georgia. 
nts In the last annual report, the progressive development 
[ Communication. } P g p 


Se ; ‘ tain | Of the gold region of the U. States was ill.strated by 
Northern Liberties derived helt name nore _ rm | referring tothe increase of the annual receipts from 
out-lots or liberties, to which purchasers of in-lotsin the ) Nomy, Carolina, which, previously to 1824, had been in- 


town plot of Philadelphia became entitled by purchase. considerable, but, from that year to 1829, inclusive, had 
To the south was the same disposition of property— | advanced from $5,000 to $128,000; and also, to the 
eis ” has b ae th oh abaith. then novel occurrence of gold having been received at 

the name of “liberty” has been lost in | the mint from Virginia and South Carolina, about 
South street was known in early times as South-walk; | $2,500 having been received from the former, and 
by contraction, Southark, a name applied to the south- | 3,500 from the latter. The past year exhibits, in rela- 
rt of the cit tion to all those States a conspicuous increase in the 

ae ® y° production of gold, and presents, also, the remarkable 
Race street: about the year 1720, a small log tene-| ¢. 04 o¢ $212.000 in gold received from Georgia, from 


ment, occupied by an Irishman as a grog-shop, was a which state no specimen thereof had been presented at 
favourite place for resort to the idle—whence to the | the mint in any previous year. 
Schuylkill they ran scrub races. The house for that The coinage above exhibited exceeds the amount of 


‘ a he th q| 27Y former year. ‘the demand remains, nevertheless, 
reason, On One occasion, was presented by the grand | nabated; and the mass of bullion now in the vaults of 


jury as a nuisance, as they considered these races im- | the mint is large beyond any previous example. 
moral in their tendency. These facts confirm the expediency of the provisions 
Vine street: this street derived its name from a lofty for extending the mint establishment, and indicate that 


. hich Rourished ini the measure has not been premature. In relation to 
and venerable grape-vine, which once flourished in it, | ihe structure erecting under those provisions, I have the 


or in its immediate vicinity. From Grape-vine street, it | satisfaction to state, that although its progress has been, 
was shortened to Vine street. during a part of the past season, unexpectedly impeded, 
Where Market street once met the Delaware, was a the preparations making fora vigorous prosecution of 


. . luff." b f whicl the work atthe earliest practicable moment authorise 
high perpendicular bluff;* at the bottom of which, a/ ¢),¢ hope that the commencement of the operations of 


clear spring of excellent water issued. The people who coinage in the new edifice will be deferred but for a 
resided in the vicinity opened it, and walled it up, for | short period beyond the time contemplated, when the 
their accommodation. It was long known by the name foundation of the building was laid, namely, the fourth 


of July of the present year. Nor is a less confident 
of the stone well. The street that ran from the sum- hope entertained that the character of the structure, as 


mit of High Hill to the Schuylkill, was called High Hill ba public edifice, and its efficiency for the purpose of its 


street; in after times, when High Hill was reduced to destination, will be found to accord with the wishes of 


open a passage for wagons and drays to the Delaware, aden - a yee oe indicated by the appropriations 
the name Hill began gradually to be omitted; and the | I have the honour to be, with great respect, your most 


street is known at the present time by High street, | obedient servant, 
ition is too vague and imperfect to depend u s SAMUEL MOORE. 
baa ee ties . . . is | The President of the United States. 
for information, it is only from early records, an! letters | 
relative to the settlement, that I rely for satisfactory ex- 
planations relative to the names of streets, &c. 





From the Bucks County Intelligencer. 


| 
| Astatement showing the twoextremes ot Farenheit’s 

7 9 Thermometer, situated where there was a free circula- 

MINT U. S.—OPERATIONS, 1830. | tion of air, and northern exposure, in each month and 
Mint or Tar Uniren Srares. day of the month; and the perpendicular depth of Rain, 








Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1831. which fell through the several months of the year 1830; 

Sir—I have the honor to submit areport on the ge- | —at the residence of J. B., Solebury township, Bucks 

neral transactions of the mint within the last year. county, Pa. 
The coinage effected within that period amounts to 












































. 7 = 
$3,155,620, comprising $643,105 in gold coins, $2,495- 7 2 ai 
400 in silver, $17,115 in copper, and consisting of 8- nn 3 = Is £|% Z scles 
357,191 pieces of coin, viz: MONTHS. BM/>E/S ELDER 
Half eagles, 126,351 making $631,755 SB MS F/IA/QSIS 

uarter eagles, 4,540 11,350 | a on — 
Hui dollars 4,764,800 2,382,400 | JANUATY,- ++ essere ee eres 56°| 16 | 8° 31 13.25 
Dismes, 510,000 51,000 February, .....00 évevuss 50 | 22 4/19 1.87 
Half dismes, 1,240,000 62,000 eth nha ne niegtnnelnds 68 | 3 9 16 3 |6.83 
Cents, 1,711,500 17,115 Aptil, s..cccese Cdetvecives 84 | 22153 5 |4.70 
2 ras tr aa itadiaignion tt 85 | 3|34| 8 |5.04 

1 AG 200:06 408bc a eekeivene 90 | 16 | 52 | 22 15.74 

bat ” $3,155,620 J uly, at 1 o’clock, .+...0.. 100 | 22 | 60} 9 16.30 

Of the amount of gold coined within the last year | AUSUSts +--+ +++ Heeeee eee es 90 | 16 | 52 | 19 1.51 
about $125,000 were derived from Mexico, South Ame- ae rate haar tare oe 8 om a + - - 
1 ies: 1 . i . , eee ee ee ‘ £9 
sien, ond the Serene renee crew: Ameen $466, Notewmber, 60 0isi seve cies 71 | 17 | 32 | 27 18.47 
* A cliff, properly signifying, a high and steep rock. | December, ..-..... Jeupe ss | 61 | 31] 7 | 22 15.32 


Bluff is used now to express, in contra-distinction, a high : : ay 
and steep mound of earth. Total of rain during the year,................ 55.58 
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COACH MAKERS IN GETTYSBURG. 


To show the degree of active enterprize, and per- 
severing industry, which characterize the Mechanics of 
Gettysburg, we will give a short history of the com- 
mencement, progress, and rapid extension of the 
Coach-making business. 

Previous to the year 1818, a saw had never been 
drawn, ory plane pushed, by the hand of a Coach-ma- 
ker in the.County of Adams. In that year, a Coach- 
maker opened a shop in an old shed; and two hands 
were employed, principally, in making repairs to old | 
Stages, 

There is one remark, which, perhaps, will not be fo- 
reign to our subject—the knowledge of which may be 
the means of eliciting enterprize, inspiring confidence, 
and giving a new impetus to the industry of those who 
frequently encounter many difficulties in estabiishing 
business in a place where it is a novelty :—In 1818, when 
the Coach making was commenced in this place, there 
were, if any, but very few, applications for Carriages. 
The concern depended principally upon the jobbing 
which the Stages furnished, for support; and its pros- 
pects were not at the end of two years, more flattering 
than at its commencement. The proprietor of the es- 
tablishment, was /wisting and screwing to get ahead, 
and when almost despairing of success, had frequently 
added tothe dull monotonous music of the saw and 
hammer, which fell upon his ear, the grating and un- 
welcome sound of ‘who in Adams county will ride in a 
Carriage?” ‘*You will never be able to make a living 
at this business here”—from the lins of some incautious 
friend or neighbor. —Disheartening as all the indications 
of a failure were, the proprietor might have succeeded, 
if the establishment had been managed judiciously; but | 
a failure ensued. Another commenced, and the same 
fate awaited him also.—But, notwithstanding all the 
reverses which attended the first efforts to establish the 
business in Adams county, it is now fixed upon a firm 
basis. And we can now count ten or twelve shops, 
great and small, in successful operation: among whom 
are employed, at all the different branches, 131* work- 
men, whose industry produced in one year ending the 
Ast of January, Carriages of all the various kinds and 
patterns that are made, which were sold for the enor- 
mous sum of $38,857. In addition to which, there are 
now on hand, ina state of forward preparation, all of 
which will be ready for market early in the next spring | 
and summer, Carriages of all sizes and patterns, which, | 
when sold, will bring, at a fair estimate, the sum of | 
$26,080. And, in addition to all this, the repairing done | 
at all the Shops, Stages included, will probably amount | 

to $2,000 more annually. —Geltysburg Compiler. 





A Geological Society was formed hy a nmber of citi- 
vens of this county, last week, of which E. Mason, Esq. 
was appointed president, and Mr. Miller Fox, secretary. 
The object of this society is, to procure specimens of | 
minerals found in this county, have them analyzed, 
which, while the society is in its infancy, will be done 
by the society in Philadelphia, and the result sent back 
together with specimens found in other places, Every 
person will see the advantages that may be derived 
from a society ofthis kind, if entered into with spirit.— 
The vast quantities of coal and iron ore in the county, 
ender it highly necessary that the society should be 
kept in active operation, for by its means much may be 
discovered that now lies hidden in our mountains. This 
county must and will flourish more than any other in 
the state, if the citizens will put their shoulders to the 
wheel and work together. It has increased in popula- 











*The population of Gettysburg, by the last census, is 
Jess than 1500—showing a very large proportion of the 
working men to be engaged in the Carriage-making. 
But, notwithstanding this apparent disproportion, em- 
ployment could be furnished to a considerable number 
of workmen in addition to those already employed. 


tion more than any other northern county in the state, 
east or west of the mountain, within the last ten years, 
and itis probable will continue to do so for years to 
come.— Bradford county — 





Travelling. —From an sccount kept by Henry F. R. 
V.Mollwitz, Keeper of the North Mountain turnpike 
gate, leading from Loudon to M’Connellsburg, from the 
Ist day of January, 1830 to the ending of December, 
1830, it appears there passed this gate, 


Broad wheeled wagons,...........+00.- bee «dO 6641 
Narrow _ do. Div ahe oc tee'd: 20s cere diuedd ds -.495 
Single horse Deco cnceconcencccccodceseves -»-761 
Two horse eka nds<snsescnkh ood’ 4 neahue oie 318 
COPVIMGRS 0 o8sigg cdi ccce cscs creccevecceesceecssuce 138 
Big e sven eves d obse das eeccce eos Sse Sescesecese + +148 
RNs 6 inne odes tavecunessbad Vou des biceentdhe idtenaeee 
Riding borees,. o.< wecccccs- cvcucdeccdecoccsodenes 3167 
Draft i scnb bens db veeth 2st 86 casenhhescodes 39824 
ROE OUR gs no ck. vhs Riek 6 iwi eS cadis pias bas me 583 
DO, BRED s os 00.0 0 s000 sie covdecoeea ocvene »- 2180 
D0. HOgs...sercsscccccccsccccccccesscesscese 1180 
(Franklin Repository.) 





Fine Arts.—We saw yesterday, at the store of Messrs. 
Wetherill & Brothers, a bust of John Quincy Adams, 
done in cast iron at the Windsor Foundry of Messrs. 
Jones, Keim & Co. in Schuylkill county. The bust is 
an exact copy of that done in plaster of Paris common 
in this city, it is as smooth as marble, and is the hand- 
somest specimen of cast iron, froma blast furnace, that 
we have ever seen—creditable to the ingenuity of the 
moulder, and a most admirable recommendation of the 
ore of Schuylkill district. —U. S. Gazette. 





A town-meeting was held at Lancaster on Wednes- 
day, 12th ultimo, for the purpose of considering the 
subject of introducing running water into that place. It 
was resolved, that the select and common councils of the 
city of Lancaster be requested to appropriate a sum of 
money sufficient to defray the expense of a competent 
engineer, who will ascertain the best manner of intro- 
ducing running water into the city; and the probable 
expense of the same.—Penn. Inquirer: 





THE REGIS TER. 
FEBRUARY 5, 1831. 





On the 31st January it commenced snowing, in the af- 
ternoon, and with every appearance of another heavy 
fall—but in the evening it turned into a violent rain 
which continued a considerable part of the night—and 
caused a good deal of snow to disappear from the 
streets—and rendered the walking very unpleasant; 
during the remainder of the week, up to the 3d inst. 
there have been alternate thawings and freezings—it 
then commenced snowing at an early hour in the morn- 
ing; in the afternoon there was a fall of hail, and about 4 
o’clock it commenced raining most plenteously,and con- 
tinued during the evening with little or no intermission. 
The snow that was piled up in our streets has sensibly 
diminished. Much more rain, with a strong and warm 
wind, is required to open the rivers. 
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